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Cut Down Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Let us help you make them right before 
you send them out. You have been too close to the story—it is hard for you to see 
it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imperfections that may 
stand between the manuscript and its sale. 

In such cases your stories need constructive criticism—they need to be analyzed 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, and 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. This 
must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by an expert—by one who has been 
through the mill and made a success of his own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL GIVES HONEST CRITICISM 


Our criticism Department is conducted This means that every manuscript which 
is received is read and criticized just as 


by James Knapp Reeve, who can tell you 1 - 
how to write because he is a successful Carefully as though it were Mr. Reeve’s 
writer himself. He is a man with a deep — work. This does not mean that _— 
: = tie guarantee favorable criticism. Mr. Reeve 
interest in the other writer’s problems, gccumes that you do not just want com- 
and who therefore takes a keen joy in pliments, regardless of the merit of your 
helping to solve them. He is a man, too, work. If your work is good, he tells you 
who knows the market and can give so and suggests a list of suitable markets. 

: : If it is faulty, he likewise tells you how 
valuable advice about selling your manu- you can make it better. We guarantee 
scripts. HONEST CRITICISM. 


RATES FOR CRITICISING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low as is consistent with 
the quality of the service which we offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, 
as follows: 

1000 words or less 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 
each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 
CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 

4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c for each 1,000 words— 
for poetry and songs, 2c a line. The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality 
of paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 
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CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 

“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 

: “I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 
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HAVE YOU BEEN THROUGH THE MILL? 


or are you just on your first trip? 


IN EITHER CASE it is going to be of interest to you to know that 
in MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, there is organized a group of 
three men who have been through the writing mill successfully and 
who are now prepared to give you a lift. 

One of these three men has made a success in the newspaper field. 
Another is a recognized short-story man. Yet another has several 
books and two hundred novelettes to his credit. These are the kind 
of men we offer to you. Their services are going to be of untold value. 


We know that there are many agencies operating to give you service, 
but we are safe to say that there is no organization so complete nor 
so well equipped. 


Typing of MSS 
Typing and Revision of MSS 
Typing of any Poem up to 50 lines 
Each additional line 2c. 


In all of these, market advice is included. 


CRITICISM 


You have often wondered if your story is going to make the grade. 
Maybe it does and maybe it doesn’t. If you had our advice before 
submitting it—there wouldn’t be any “maybe”, it would be a sale. 


One dollar per one thousand words for constructive criticism, 
giving reasons.for revision with full written notations and market 


advice. 
THESE CHARGES DO not include postage which must be enclosed 


with manuscript and remittance to cover. 


REMEMBER—we are out to help you. 


THE WRITER’S AID 
825 15th Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, “His 
meaning was clear. ..”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the 
word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “intelligi- 
ble, lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicu- 
ous, plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, transparent, 
above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” See what a 
field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every 
word and expression are given in 
this manner. 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST, I 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or 
money order). Send me by return mail one 
copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words ] 
and Phrases. 





Whether you are working on a short 
story, an article for a trade paper, writing 
a personal letter, or studying a cross word 
puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 
word you want. 

As an illustration, you are busy on a 
story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex- 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 

At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
BY PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author can 
afford to be without it. The purpose of a 
dictionary is merely to explain the meaning 
of words; the word being given to find the 
idea it is intended to convey. The object 
of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 
this; the idea being given, to find the word 
or phrase by which that idea may be most 
fitly and aptly expressed. 

This book is regarded by our most dis 
tinguished scholars as indispensable fo: 
daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50 
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Books for Writers 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A cata- 
logue of all the possible situations that the many 
tions of life offer to the writer. The author read 

| analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and 
solved their basic story material into fundainental 
gories. A true philosophic consideration, prac- 

i in every respect, makes available to every writer 
the possible material that life offers. By Georges 
Polti. (Translated by Lucile Ray.) Price, $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
int to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
ecks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
y Syndicating, ¥ Writing Advertising, by Doing 
ress Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and 
entiments, etc. There is a list of markets, with 
ldresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
thor points out every step from the idea to the 

nished short stor There are seven chapters: The 
; Method of Rasetinns The Introduction; The 

» Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 
Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 

cessful worker who is already selling his scenarios ; 

teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 

p to the completed play; there are new lessons in 

-hnique, in the use of material, problems of the 

y, and in-the business management and selling of 
ork, 392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


‘THE WRITER’S BOOK, Sth Edition, 381 Pages. 
nvaluable desk book, as it touches almost every 
m of literary endeavor, and among other things 
tains extensive treatment of certain leading sub- 
ts, as follows: ‘‘A Course in Short Story Writing,” 
ries of articles which considers every phase of the 
t of the short story. “How to Write English,” a 
es of five articles, with other essays, covers the 
ly of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., 
n the writer’s standpoint. “‘The Making of Verse,” 
ries, with other articles, forms a complete expo- 
n of the making and selling of verse. Among 
many subjects included in the four hundred 
es of the book are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, 
1, Novel and Song Writing. Price, $2.50. 


TECHNIQUS OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
iis book will give definite knowledge of how to 
elop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
it around it. The most important work of its kind, 
Price, $1.75. 


Story 





9 TLGTzINe THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
anes sition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building. Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS. Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individusl 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money ,and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
Quatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience. 

Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By 7 Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. 
This is a further development and elaboration of the 
principles set forth in The 36 Dramatic Situations. 
The incredible number of human types heretofore 
unknown in literature, and yet awaiting discovery and 
presentation is indicat Of incalculable value to 
all writers interested in a psychological approach to 
the art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, Author 
of The 36 Dramatic Situations (Translated from the 
French by Lucile Ray). 282 pages. cloth. Price, $2.50. 








Ready Now! 


Manuscripts.” 
for all writers. 


A new and completely revised 


edition of “1001 Places to Sell 


The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts 


will repay cost of book. Price $2.50. 





JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher 


ALEX. BLDG., 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 


waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. 


It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story? 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, “preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 





The Contents 








The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen: I — (P. O. Order or personal a) 
$5.00, for which send me by return mail your IDEA 
COURSE IN agg ig STORY Ww RITING with twelve vate 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year 
to THE WRITE R'S DIG EST. (NOTE : Jf you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 
gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.’’) 


Name 
Street 


BON ds. v wien eae aca 











Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3._ Write About the Things 

ou Know. 

Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, 


Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 


Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.’ 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 
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“Suspense.” 

Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color, 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15, The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion. 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form. 

Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 
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script. 
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From an Editor’s Note-Book 
By RICHARD DARNELL 


Some of my correspondents apparently 
have an idea that the chief aim in life of 
many editors is to discourage the beginning 
writer; consequently it gives me great 
pleasure to quote from a letter just now 
on my desk: “I have met with nothing but 
help and interest from every editor, and if 
I fail I feel that it is entirely my fau!t in 
being unable to produce good stuff.” Now 
there is the right spirit. Editors do want 
writers to succeed. They welcome the new 
writer to the fold. 

In this connection I think I am revealing 
no secret if I say that Mr. Hoffman, of 
Adventure, is one who takes particular 
pains to make the new writer feel that he is 
welcome. When accepting a manuscript 
he sends a letter of appreciation. As soon 
as possible he advises the writer the issue 
of the magazine in which his story will ap- 
pear. He asks for personal data for the 
purpose of giving him some publicity in 
their page devoted to contributors. He 
gives him the opportunity of copyrighting 
his story in his own name if desired, and 
instructs him how to reserve second serial 
rights and how best to make same profitable. 

In their “clip sheet” sent out to news- 
papers and magazines Adventure endeavors 
always to bring the name of the author to 
the front, and not to keep all the publicity 
for the magazine and the editor. 

Yes, the editor is the best friend a young 
Writer can have. Never mistake the truth 


of this assertion. 
* * 


In every mining center will be found an 
assay office with an official in charge whose 
duty it is to test and report upon all speci- 
mens of ore that may be submitted to him. 
Prospectors searching for “color,” for “pay 
ore,” and thinking that they have found it, 
eagerly bring thither their treasure-trove 
and anxiously await the verdict as to 
whether it is gold or dross. 

The chemist in his laboratory analyzes 
the leaf, the shrub, or the flower to find if it 
contains aught of good or evil for the help 
or harm of man. 

Unfortunately there are no assay offices 
or chemical laboratories for the writer in 
which he may have tested the creations of 
his brain, to discover if they are good or 
bad, false or true. If there were such, 
much trouble might be saved both to writers 
and editors. 

But in the absence of such help every 
writer should learn to be his own assayer, 
his own analytical chemist. 

A generation ago John Habberton be- 
came famous through his “Helen’s Babies.” 
These diverting youngsters were always in- 
terested to see the wheels go round, and a 
clock or a watch was of no interest to them 
except to be pulled apart to discover what 
made it go. 

Now I wonder if it ever has occurred 
to you to analyze any published story that 
came under your observation? To take it 
apart, to discover its springs of action, how 
put together, the things in it that made it 
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go? If any of you have not yet done this, 
it is time to begin. Take a story, any story, 
from any current magazine, study it to 
find the points of interest, examine it as to 
setting and atmosphere, ascertain if the 
characters impress you as real individuals, 
if the incidents contain anything of interest, 
if the situations are natural or forced. Is 
there a quality of suspense which makes 
you anxious to discover the end, and the 
solution of the problem which constitutes 
the plot?) Are your sympathies enlisted 
for one or the other of the characters? Is 
there a quality of humor? Is there an 
emotional element that causes your pulses 
to quicken ? 


In the answer to these questions will be 


found much that will enable you to test 
your own story, for you will have found 
what makes the wheels go round, and thus 
you should be able to apply the mechanism 
to your own work. 


* * A * 


From time to time the WRITER’s DIGEST 
has had-much to say about hackneyed story 
themes, calling attention of writers to vari- 
ous types of these specifically. The one 
which perhaps most often has been referred 
to is that of little domestic infelicities, often 
centering about money questions. 

Now comes the People’s Popular 
Monthiy, Des Moines, Ia., and says they 
are receiving a rather constant deluge of 
stories telling about wives who have a hard 
time getting money from their husbands. 
Needless to say, these are not the sort that 
draw checks from the editor of that maga- 
zine. If you can’t help writing such, all 
right, go ahead and do it for your own sat- 
isfaction, but don’t bother editors with 
them. 

* ¥ * * * 


In a review before me of a collection of 
short stories, the truism is uttered that 
there are, after all, only two main varieties 
of the short story, the printable and the 
unprintable. 

If writers will seriously study this asser- 
tion it may help them solve that ever-re- 
curring question “Why are some stories 


accepted and others returned?” It is be- 
cause, in the eyes of the editors, some are 
printabie and some are not printable. By 
this I do not mean that in the latter is any- 
thing so objectionable that it should not be 
displayed on the printed page, but merely 
that it is not printable in that particular 
magazine and from that particular editor’s 
viewpoint. 

This assertion may still be further em- 
phasized by the statement recently made 
by a publisher (who has a list of several 
popular magazines) that within eight 
months past his office has received and ex- 
amined approximately 46,000 manuscripts. 

It doesn’t require a mathematician to 
figure out that the great majority were 
necessarily returned to writers; but —if 
the writers had taken care to give that 
editor something new, something directly in 
line with his publication, and something 
developed with literary skill he would have 
stood a better chance to be among the ac- 
cepted minority than with the rejected ma- 
jority. 

And there is one point in the above 
worthy of particular consideration — that 
is, that a writer should familiarize himself 
with the publication to which he is offering 
his material. Styles in literature change. 
New publications are appearing almost 
daily and each one has a definite object, 
purposes to offer to the public wares of a 
certain and definite character. The writer 
who does not understand this purpose on 
the part of the editor, will be very apt in- 
deed to receive a rejection slip in place of 
the much coveted check if he undertakes 
to place his name in its list of contributors. 





BE COURTEOUS 


Never write a sarcastic letter to an editor. 
It never did bring a hundred-dol!ar check. 
He was hardened long ago or he wouldn't 
be in his present position. He will usually 
pass it over to Tom, or Jack, or Joe with a 
—“Look what this sore bird has to say.” 
3e courteous always. It pays, and nine times 
out of ten will bring back a courteous rep!) 





from a newsstand. 


Are You Working Or Wishing? 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


No, | am not a world renowned author. 
im, like most of you, a beginner, fighting 
jections and looking for the checks en- 
losed. For two or three years I worked 
1aphazardly, keeping no copies, no records, 
in fact, writing a bit in a rush and mailing 
he result before I lost courage. About 
ix or seven times a year I received a check 
three or four dollars. I wonder how 
any others are doing this very thing now, 
‘rhaps not to such an extent, but to a cer- 
in degree? 
bout the only value I received from this 
less work was that I began to consider 
uyself a writer. This idea resulted in the 
irchase of a copy of the WRiTER’s DIGEsT 
I read it eagerly and it 
ied my eyes. I bought it regularly and 
subscribed. I not only found valuable 
ruction, but many little hints and tips 
hich have proved to be of the utmost value 
e. Now I read every word of it. 
day came when I took myself to task. 
d received the scientific education nec- 
ry to engage in bacteriology as a pro- 
‘ion and was at that time following 
raphy as a profession. Both of 
subjects require earnest study and 
sistent effort before even passable pro- 
ncy is obtained. I determined to de- 
the same effort toward my writing. 
refully studied the magazines to which 
ished to contribute. I did not merely 
to see the type of material used, but I 
ied the length of the articles, the way 
subject matter was arranged, and in 
t, tried to place myself in the editor’s 
That this policy was the only rea- 
ble one, is attested by the fact that 
than half of my articles at the present 
sell on the first trip out, and also by 
fact that my checks now range from 
n to five hundred dollars. The latter 
int is the largest I have ever received 
i single manuscript—yet. Now, there 
no magic in this. I merely stopped 


playing and buckled down to real work. 
I tried to give the editors what they wanted, 
and they did their part. 

Many of you, and | include some vet- 
eran writers, are inclined to knock the edi- 
tor. _I wish to say that I have yet to find 
an editor who has acted unjustly toward 
me, and many of those who have accepted 
my work have gone out of their way to be 
courteous. When I read a letter or even 
an article in which the fledgling rails bit- 
terly against the editor, I wonder if that 
writer has taken the trouble to think that in 
this country we have a population of more 
than a hundred million people, most of 
whom are served by one or more period- 
icals. Do these youngsters try to step out 
of their own circumscribed lives and secure 
adequate perspective? Do they try to im- 
agine the rancher in the West, the debutante 
in New York, the village boy in Indiana, the 
orange grower in Florida, and a host of 
other widely differing types reading the 
product of their typewriters? The editor 
must have this perspective, and when he re- 
jects a manuscript which is undoubtedly 
not suited to any stratum of our complex 
society except one so tiny that it cannot be 
seen by the naked eye, that editor has coals 
of fire called down upon his head by an 
angry contributor. Try to place yourself 
in the editorial chair and then ask yourself, 
honestly, if you would accept the manu- 
script in question. If you have the mental 
attitude of the reformer and wish to force 
your opinions upon the world in spite of 
all opposition—get out of the writing field! 
You may write of such prosaic things as 
cement machinery, but you must under- 
stand human nature and be broad enough 
to appreciate the other fellow’s standpoint 
before you can succeed. Just remember 
this. The fanatic is rarely a person of real 
intelligence, and you must have a fair por- 
tion of that trait before you can appeal to 
the public by means of the written word. 
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To return to the question of the editor. 
I once wrote to Mr. A. H. Beardsley, the 
publisher of Photo-Era (who is also the 
author of a series now running in this jour- 
nal) asking him if he would be interested 
in a series of articles dealing with a certain 
phase of photography. He replied that he 
would and I submitted the series. He then 
advised ine concerning the matter of pub- 
lishing these articles in book form and him- 
self took up the matter with a publisher. 
As a result, the publisher purchased the 
book rights of this series, and since that 
time has purchased a second book-length 
manuscript from me. This success was 
stimulating and directly led me into a 
broader field. I consider that this has 
come to me through the friendly efforts of 
Mr. Beardsley; efforts which ordinary 
business courtesy could never have de- 
manded of him. Does this sound as if the 
editor is an enemy of the new writer? The 
truth is that the editor is the enemy of the 
writer who does not fully understand his 
subject. 

Again, I sent in a short article to Popular 
Mechanics, describing a toy I had con- 
structed for children’s use. This article 
occupied my time for possibly four hours. 
I received a check for fifteen dollars, but 
what was of more value was a personal 
letter from the editor stating that a check 
was enclosed, thanking me for the article 
and requesting further material. I sent an- 
other article to him and received twenty- 
five dollars for that. 

These are but two instances. Publica- 
tions which have used but two or three of 
my articles remit a check with a perfunctory 
note or form letter, both invariably worded 
most courteously. It will be found, how- 
ever, that when your contributions to a 
given periodical have reached a_ fair 
amount. that the editor will be very glad to 
give you every advantage. You are im- 
portant to his business. You supply the 
commodity which he retails, and he will not 
willingly cut off a promising source of 
supply. 

Imagine that you are an editor! You 


have purchased a number of good articles 
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from John Dolan, of Keokuk. On the 
morning in question you start reading man- 
uscripts written in every conceivable man- 
ner upon all kinds of paper. Most of them 
are half-baked as to idea and unmentionable 
as to execution. At last you take up a 
manuscript written upon immaculate paper, 
to the first page of which is clipped by an 
easily removable clip, three well made pho- 
tographs. You slip them off and you see 
neatly typed at the top of the first page, 

“John Dolan, 

Keokuk, Iowa.” 

Do you plunge into it, reading eagerly? 
You do not! You breathe a deep sigh of 
relief, light a cigar, lean back in your chair 
and prepare to take your time reading it 
carefully. Why? You know that you will 
accept it, but you do this from sheer pleas- 
ure. It is a very real relief to read a well 
written, neatly typed article after wading 
through such a morass as you have passed 
and which lies before you. Ask any editor 
if I am not right. Now how do I know 
this? I have never been an editor. I have 
never even seen the editorial office of any 
publication larger than a small county news- 
paper! I know it because I have tried to 
step out of my own personality and into 
that of the editor. I know how I should 
react to a given set of circumstances—and 
editors are human. Incidentally, if I am 
far wrong the editor of the WRriTER’s 
Dicest will reject this manuscript and 
you'll never be the wiser, so I can afford 
to be cock-sure. 

In school you thought the teacher was 
your natural enemy. Don’t take this atti- 
tude toward the editor. If you work and 
earnestly try to give him the material which 
his policy demands for his publication, he 
will meet you more than half way. 

Another frequent alibi of the writer is that 
the editor rejects the matter which does 
appeal to him personally, setting himself up 
as a dictator of public taste. Have you 
ever stopped to think that the public pays 
good money for the magazines which are 
published in this country? Do you know 
any man who habitually purchases anything 
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How to Supply the Demand for 
Musical Comedies 


By ORVILLE D. ADAMS 


The musical comedy stage is a ready 
market for the author with dramatic ideas. 
Unfortunately, many writers are completely 
ignorant of the requirements of this type of 
manuscript. They seem to think that the 
book is merely a rack on which to hang 
a popular song, a few burlesque “bits,” 
some chorus girls and a good sprinkling 
of “gag” lines. To classify such an en- 
tertainment as a musical comedy is a mis- 
nomer. A real musical comedy must have 
an intelligent plot, a plausible story, human 
interest and dramatic suspense. Today 
there is a greater demand for librettos with 
a real story value than ever before. Those 
musical comedies which fail, do so because 
of the lack of story and plot. On the other 
iand, the “hits” concern reasonably human 
characters involved in the development of 
a certain logical romance. The fact that 
the producers cannot obtain a sufficient 
supply of such manuscripts is borne out by 
the fact that they are revising many of the 
best comedies and plays for musical comedy 
production. Stock companies all over the 
country are alternating musical plays with 
their dramatic productions and a prominent 
manager states that before long there will 
be a chain of musical comedy stock com- 
panies throughout the country. Play bro- 
kers are always willing to receive first-class 
librettos. 

llaving pointed out a profitable field for 
the dramatic author, I am reasonably cer- 
tain that the following plain and simple 
suggestions will be found of great assist- 
ance to the serious-minded writer. 

(here are many books and courses to be 
had on the technique of fiction and short 
story writing, and the aspiring playwright 
can find several instructive dissertations on 
play-writing, but to the present writer’s 
knowledge there are no textbooks outlining 
helpful hints for the author who wishes to 


write a libretto or the book of a musical 
comedy. Hence the freedom with which 
the author writes on this subject which has 
puzzled librettists, producers and managers 
for years. There is no formula for writing 
a musical comedy, because if there were, 
there wouid be no failures or “flops” as the 
profession is wont to call them. Perhaps 
it requires no textbook to inform the reader 
that musical comedy books cannot be pur- 
chased for seventy-five cents and one dollar 
for reading and studying purposes. On 
the other hand, all the new and old plays, 
drama and otherwise, may be bought at 
these prices. In fact, many of the standard 
plays by the best authors may be had for 
fifty cents. 

Thus it will readily be appreciated that 
the aspiring playwriter has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the author who desires to 
write the book and lyrics of a musical play. 
The musical comedy manuscripts of all the 
Broadway hits are never published in book 
form. They can only be had for profes- 
sional and amateur production after the 
original producer is through with them, 
and then only in typewritten form. The 
cost is so great that the hopeful librettist 
could not afford to pay the royalty, just 
to make a study of the form and style of 
even the most popular New York success. 

When I first conceived the idea of writ- 
ing a musical comedy, I searched high and 
low for a handbook on the subject without 
avail. Then it was that my study started 
in earnest, and it is with the hope of help- 
ing others that I submit the following hints 
and suggestions. 

The aspirant should attend all the mu- 
sical comedies he can, good, bad and medi- 
ocre, not only with the intent of writing 
along the lines of the best, but just to learn 
to differentiate between the various types 
and to pick up what he can of the technique 
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of the superior shows. A study of the 
criticisms as they appear in the New York 
papers and the publications devoted to the 
theater will assist the writer very materi- 
ally. After that he must write, and to use 
a bromide, the best way to learn to write 
is to write. 

First of all the author must have a good, 
simpie story or plot as it is sometimes 
called. If you will read the critics care- 
fully you will readily learn that good stories 
are woefully lacking in musical comedies. 
Therefore, if you develop a good story, you 
will be assured of consideration from the 
producer. The Ten Commandments in 
musical comedy writing are: Plot, dialogue, 
continuity, scene, action, songs, comedy, 
story, sequence and logic. 

Above all things in a musical comedy— 
that is, a first-rate one—the story must be 
human and appeal to all kinds of people. 
The characters concerned in the action 
should be real persons engaged in solving 
the usual problems of daily life. This is 
very important to bear in mind when 
evolving a libretto, as the audience is not 
concerned with the highly improbable situ- 
ations which generally transpire in melo- 
dramas and farces. Audiences are inter- 
ested in following characters whose affairs 
smack somewhat of their own, because they 
secretly long to apply the same methods of 
solution and happy ending to their own ex- 
periences. However, if you wish your work 
to be lasting you must avoid topical sub- 
jects. A play, no matter whether it be 
drama or libretto, can be modern without 
being timely or topical. Remember that 
topics of the day may be forgotten by the 
time your manuscript reaches a play reader. 

By no means must a great number of 
things have happened before the curtain 
rises, because songs and specialties will 
divert your audience’s attention as the show 
proceeds. Therefore you should not over- 
tax its memory, otherwise the hearers will 
lose their keen interest. Introduce your 
characters to the audience in a natural way 
and build your story right before its eyes. 
In a well-balanced musical comedy the 
songs should be an integrant part of the 


should the dances and other 
specialties. That is, there should be a 
rhyme and reason for their occurrence. 


piece. So 


Your interest and action should concern 
or center around one or two persons, and 
your cast should contain the irreducible 
minimum. 

In musical comedy there should be no 
theorizing, but on the other hand, philoso- 
phizing in a mild and limited sense is per- 
missible. This leads us to the point that 
the dialogue must be written in natural, 
colloquial English. Above all things, it 
must be crisp, pithy, and matter of fact, or 
to use the current vernacular, it should be 
“snappy.” There is an old adage, “Actions 
speak louder than words”; 
be aptly applied to the plot or action of a 
If you do not want your 


and this can 


musical comedy. 
action or the tempo of the piece to drag, 
leave out all superfluous lines, no matter 
how interesting or funny they may sound. 
Remember, too, that an actor can do more 
justice to his part and the “business” it 
calls for if he does not have too many 
“sides” to memorize. 

In the type of play under discussion, 
every word must count. Lose no time. 
Pitch right into your plot and get things 
going, as action is eloquence. 

If you are going to write a meritorious 
musical comedy in every sense of the word, 
that is, a comedy with music, which means 
a dramatically humorous representation of 
life, and not a show strung together with 
comedy, songs and girls, you must do more 
than introduce one or two funny situations 
which one finds in all musical shows. You 
should portray life or love in a humorous 
vein, but be original without being eccen- 
tric, always able to carry your audience 
from the sublime to the ridiculous without 
doing so in a jerky, laborious, or haphazard 
manner. In other words, your characters 
must always be natural. Try to know the 
human heart and make it talk. 

Two acts are the ideal number for a 
musical comedy. Avoid changing scenes 
during an act. The producer prefers a two- 
act show, because it is less expensive, and 
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the amateur prefers it for the same reason, 
and the added factor that it simplifies the 
production. As a matter of fact, the songs 
in a musical comedy really make the act 
divisions, so that your story should proceed 
| dramatic interest and tension from song 
to song until the first phase of the climax 
is reached at the end of the first act. The 
close of the first act should be so interest- 
ing that the audience will be anxious to 
have the curtain rise again. When it does 
and the second act is started, have it take 
up the story just where it left off at the 
close of the first. Be very particular about 
this point. If possible, have your opening 
chorus of the second act bear directly on 
what is to happen. For instance, read “The 
Mikado,” by W. S. Gilbert, of Gilbert and 
Sullivan fame, and note how the opening 
chorus of the second act dovetails with the 
plot or story. Avoid trying to follow the 
Gilbertian style of libretto, but study it for 
technique. Once your final act is under 
way, do not digress, work rapidly to the 


denouement, following the same method of 
telling the story as in the first act, by com- 
pleting each scene before introducing a song 


number or specialty. Under no circum- 
stances let your conclusion be a_ hodge- 
podge of stunts or specialties; let it con- 
clude the plot and close with a grand finale 
which will send everyone home satisfied 
and definitely aware of the fact that they 
know what it was all about. 

\void what the producer is wont to call 
“walk throughs.” Also do not write mono- 
logues and too many asides for your char- 

‘ters. If a character enters, let it be be- 
cause the plot demands it, and because the 
audience wants to see him or her at that 
particular moment. The exits and en- 
trances of your characters should, of 
course, be consistent with the story, but 
have as many characters on the stage at a 
time as possible. This adds interest if 
they are all concerned in the action, and it 
will lend color to the scene, for a musical 
comedy is, or should be, full of color. 
Color is a point which should be worked 

it with the story. Be sure your theme 
will allow a producer, costumer, and scenic 


artist plenty of latitude without, of course, 
being extravagant. By all means, the story 
should concern youth. 


As variety is the spice of life, it is also 
one of the secrets of success in mapping 
out a first-rate musical comedy; therefore, 
the songs should be an admixture of bal- 
lads, of romance, novelty production num- 
bers, one or two really humorous lyrics for 
the comedian, and some rousing ensemble 
numbers which will provide for good 
dancing. Plan these as you work up your 
story; thus you will avoid sandwiching in 
a program of irrelevant musical numbers. 

Time was when the recipe for a New 
York musical comedy consisted of the fol- 
lowing: the manuscripts of one or two 
former successes, a typewriter, plenty of 
cigarettes, an unlimited supply of cocktails 
and a miscellaneous assortment of comic 
supplements. Nowadays it is different, be- 
cause, unless it will meet the severest criti- 
cisms of the public, that august body will 
have none of it. 

When planning the musical numbers, 
they should be so spaced that the chorus 
will be allowed ample time to change cos- 
tumes and get back for the next number in 
which it appears. This requires skilful 
planning. Unless the songs are properly 
scheduled, the producer will either reject 
the show or tear it to pieces when he stages 
it, with the result that the author will not 
recognize his plot. The musical program 
should contain about fifteen numbers, this 
being a good average. 

The manuscript should not exceed forty 
typewritten pages of dialogue and “busi- 
ness” combined. This is exclusive of the 
songs or lyrics, which should be included 
in the manuscript so that the producer may 
follow the story without loss of interest. 
Do not attempt to send out a manuscript 
longer than forty pages; otherwise you 
will find it difficult to obtain a producer 
who will read it, because he will know that 
it will require revising, and then, too, you 
will save yourself a great deal of work in 
the end. 

And last but not least, the most essential 
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Writing for Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


(Continued from the February Issue.) 


Home Equipment, 725 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly. Rate: 1 cent 
per word and upward on acceptance. 


The circulation of this magazine is to 
owners and executive officials of department 
and general stores, furniture, hardware and 
crockery and glassware stores, and depart- 
ments handling household utilities and 
equipment. All articles published, there- 
fore, are on retail merchandising subjects. 
Issued by the same company which also pub- 
lishes the Dry Goods Merchants’ Trade 
Journal, the editorial requirements of Home 
Equipment are along the same lines, with 
the exception, of course, that a different 
field of selling is covered. Short articles 
have the preference, few running above 
1,500 wards, and 1,000 words or less the 
usual average. Many photographs are pub- 
lished and other illustrations. The contents 
of the magazine are intensely practical, only 
actual method stories being used. And as 
these are largely supplied by the company’s 
own staff of traveling writers, to find a mar- 
ket here an article must, therefore, be really 
worthwhile. It is strictly a how magazine 
from first page to last. A few of the sub- 
jects recently published will give a general 
idea of the magazine’s requirements. Simp!e 
Disp'ay Rack Increased Fixture Sales 100 
Per Cent; Why Counters Should “Come 
Back” For House Furnishings; Kroncke’s 
Diplomatic Collection Letters Bring Re- 
sults; Davidson’s Auto and Doll Show 
“Cleaned Up” In Toys; How Burdine’s 
Roof Garage Increases Rainy Day Busi- 
ness; How Cash Stores Build Good Will 
For Their Policy; Grouping Home Equip- 
ment Merchandise Makes More Sales; A 
Spot Light That Did Wonders In Selling 
Oil Stoves; Concentrating on One Line 
Boosts Stove Business; How Rechlin’s Let- 
ters Sell Home Equipment. Further data 
about the nature of material used in Home 
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Equipment can be gleaned from require- 
ments above given for Good Hardware, as 
both publications reach about the same field. 


Mailbag, 615 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Monthly. Rate: About 1 cent per word, 
usually on publication. This, however, is 
generally quite prompt. 

The circulation of this magazine is among 
business executives who are interested in 
direct mail advertising. All articles pub- 
lished in the Mailbag direct!y concern the 
use of the mails for advertising, many of 
them being descriptions of direct mail cam- 
paigns that have proven successful. These 
may be in practically any field of selling, 
but of such nature that the same, or a sim- 
i!ar campaign, could be used in some other 
line of business. The length of articles 
used runs from 500 to 2,500 words, and they 
are generally illustrated with samples of the 
advertising literature or letters used in the 
campaign described in the text matter of the 
story. There are many retailers and manu- 
facturers who advertise directly through 
the mails, and concisely written stories of 
successful campaigns of this nature, with 
copies of the literature used, would com- 
prise a good topic that would probably prove 
acceptable to this magazine. The point to 
bear in mind is that the methods described 
must not be of the same old hackneyed na- 
ture, but something different along these 
lines. 


Men’s Wear, 418 South Market St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Fortnightly. Rate: 1 cent per 
word on acceptance. 


The circulation of this magaizne is almost 
90 per cent to retail clothing dealers. Ar- 
ticles published, therefore, pertain entirely 
to the merchandising end of this business, 
save that part of the magazine devoted to 
fashion matters. The article may be as long 
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as the subject merits, providing it is not 
padded. Inasmuch as this magazine is of 
the same type as the Haberdasher substan- 
tially the same sort of material is used in 
the editorial pages. Therefore, as to the 
wants of Men’s Wear see the Haberdasher, 
listed above. 


Motor, 119 West 40th St., New York 
City. Monthly. Rate: 1% cent per word 
and upward, payment in the month follow- 


ing acceptance. 


The circulation of this magazine is now 
confined almost entirely to the automobile 
dealer fraternity, though it was formerly a 
magazine for the automobile owning public. 
The articies published pertain to the dealer 
industry, covering primarily the merchan- 
dising phase of it. In each issue appear the 
names of some of the best known writers 
in the country, and an article to find a mar- 
ket here must be of exceptionally high qual- 
ity. Length is not a matter of moment, but 
whatever the subject may merit. Articles 
used may be described as somewhat similar 
to those published in System, but concern- 


ing the automobile business entirely. 

Motor World, 239 West 39th St., New 
York City. Weekly. Rate: 1 cent per 
word on acceptance. 


The circulation of this magazine is very 
largely to dealers handling automobiles, mo- 
tor trucks, tractors, accessories, parts, tires, 
and allied lines. The articles used, there- 
fore, cover all phases of the automotive in- 
dustry from a merchandising standpoint, 
but are largely confined to automobiles and 
accessories. As the magazine is published 
weekly, many articles are purchased, and 
though these are nearly all supplied by a reg- 
war staff of writers and correspondents, it 
is entirely likely that a worthwhile dealer 
story, particularly if it emanated from a 
small town, would find a market here. The 
most important point to bear in mind is 
that the articles must be intensely practical. 
l.ength may be what the subject merits, but 
he shorter articles are preferred. Photo- 
graphs and other illustrations are used 
ireely throughout each issue of the maga- 


zine. A good idea of the exact nature of 
the articles used can be noted from the fol- 
lowing list of titles appearing in recent is- 
sues: Profit! What It Is and How To 
Get It; Cardboard Hangers Sent to Cus- 
tomers He'p Sell Service; Car Dealer 
Handles All Accessory Sales Through Serv- 
ice Station; How 18 Used Cars Were Sold 
From $10 of Advertising; Accessory Store 
Features Handy Location; How to Make 
Your Ads Attract Business; How One 
Dealer Writes Letters That Sell; Parts 
Jobber Tells Factors That Built a $500,000 
Business; Sells Accessories by Personal 
Contact; Dealer Helps Stage Women’s 
Driving Contest; How One Dealer Makes 
Profits, the Dominating Factor in His Busi- 
ness. 


National Restaurant News, 13th and Oak 
Streets, Kansas City, Mo. Monthly. Rate: 
About 1 cent per word on publication. Ma- 
terial is generally used, however, at once, 
so payment is usually prompt. 

This magazine circulates almost entirely 
among the owners and operators of res- 
taurants. All articles published, therefore, 
pertain to some phase of this business. 
Length may be what the article merits. Pho- 
tographs and other illustrations are gen- 
erally used with articles. Subjects used 
largely include methods restaurant pro- 
prietors have used to increase their trade, 
pictures and stories of good window dis- 
plays, descriptive stories of attractive new 
restaurants or cafeterias including photos, 
floor p!ans, and full description of fixtures, 
etc., in both the restaurant proper and the 
kitchen, ways for winning the good will of 
the public, stories of successful advertising 
campaigns, and similar topics. 


National Retail Clothier, 223 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. Rate: 
1 cent per word, payment about the 10th 
of the month following acceptance. 

The circulation of this magazine is al- 
most entirely to the retail clothing trade. 
Articles, therefore, pertain to this business, 
covering all phases of merchandising. 
Length may be what the subject merits. 
The contents of this magazine are similar 
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to Men’s Wear and the Haberdasher. 
Therefore, see the information given under 
the Haberdasher, which has previously been 
listed. 


Opportunity, 750 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il!. Monthly. Rate: 1 cent per 


word on acceptance. 
The circulation of this magazine is prin- 
cipally to young men who are ambitious to 


improve their situation in life. While the 
articles published would hardly be classed 
as of a merchandising nature, stories of 
merchants who have won success on their 
own initiative are used, as it is the purpose 
of the magazine to show young men how 
they can get into business for themseives. 
Therefore, the stories submitted should be 
as practical as possible, showing the reader 
how another man succeeded in business, 
preferab!y from a small beginning and with- 
out much capital at the start. Length of 
the article may be whatever the subject 
Usually a portrait of the person 
the concerns is published 


merits. 
whom 
with it. 


story 


Postage, 18 East 18th St., New York City. 
Monthly. Rate: 1 cent per word, usually 
on publication. This, however, is generally 
prompt. 

The circulation of this magazine is to 
business executives interested in direct mail 
advertising. It is substantially the same 
type of magazine as the Mailbag, and uses, 
therefore, about the same sort of material. 
For information as to the editorial require- 
ments of Postage, therefore, see the Mail- 
bag, previously listed. 


Progressive Grocer, 709 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Monthly. Rate: 1 cent per 
word and upward on acceptance. 

The circulation of this magazine is among 
wholesale and retail grocery firms, prin- 
cipally the latter. All articles published, 
therefore, pertain to some phase of retail 
grocery merchandising. The preferred 
length of article is 200 to 1,000 words, the 
shorter the better. The type of material 
mostly desired is plans, methods and ideas 
of an unusual nature that retail grocery 


firms have used successfully, and that other 
retail grocers elsewhere can use with an 
equal degree of success. Many stories of 
this nature are used in each issue. The 
magazine also publishes human interest and 
personality stories about successful grocers, 
and these may run up to 2,000 words. Many 
photographs and illustrations are used in 
each issue. As the magazine is published 
by the same company which issues Good 
Hardware, its editorial contents are sub- 
stantially of the same nature, save that one 
covers the retail grocery field and the other 
the retail hardware field. Both magazines 
are under the direction of the same editor. 
As many pages are devoted to the above 
type of material in each issue, this is a 
mighty good market for the writer capable 
of turning out the sort of material wanted. 


Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Semi-monthly. Rate: 34 to 
1 cent per word on acceptance. 

The circulation of this magazine is to 
virtually all fields of retail selling. Hence, 
the articles published cover a!l branches of 
the retail business, and are primarily con- 
fined to merchandising. It is pub‘ished in 
the form of a newspaper and of the same 
size, and therefore has a large amount of 
space devoted to articles. The preferred 
length for articles is 1,000 words or less, 
unless the subject is really important and 
merits a greater space. Photographs and 
other il'ustrative matter are freely used. 
Descriptive stories of successful retail 
stores with interior photos also are pub- 
lished, seldom longer than 1,000 words. The 
preference is for articles of a nature that 
tell of some successful method that can be 
used in other lines of business than the one 
originally using the method. Favorite top- 
ics are collections and collection letters, 
window and interior store displays, unusual 
p:ans and ideas successfully used by retail- 
ers, stories on buying, successful newspaper 
and direct mail advertising campaigns, store 
delivery, methods of handling salespeople, 
reducing overhead costs, and similar topics. 
This is a very good market for the writer 
capable of turning out the sort of material 
wanted. 
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Skinner Packing House News, care of the 
Skinner Machinery Co., Dunedin, Fila. 
Monthly. Rate: 1 cent per word on ac- 
ceptance. 

This publication is a house organ of the 
Skinner Machinery Co., and the circulation 
is to owners and operators of packing 
plants. Articles are published, therefore, 
covering all phases of this business. Pre- 
ferred topics include efficient methods of 
fruit packing, descriptive stories about new 
packing plants with interior and exterior 
photos, articles concerning the mechanical 
problems of packing plants, plans, ideas 
and methods of various kinds other packing 
houses have successfully used, etc. The 
preferred length of stories is from 600 to 
about 1,200 words, but a meritorious topic 
may take a longer space than this. The 
shorter the story is, however, the better its 
chance of being accepted by the editor. 


Zenith Magazine, care of the Marshall- 
Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. Monthly. Rate: 
| cent per word and upward on acceptance. 

This magazine is a house organ of the 
Marshall-Wells Co., wholesalers to the 
hardware trade, and is an extremely at- 
tractive magazine. It reaches the retail 


hardware trades throughout the United 
States and Canada. The sort of articles 
published are those that are used in System, 
and to be acceptable an article must stand 
up among the best. Length is not a matter 
of moment, but may be whatever the sub- 
ject merits without undue padding. The 
preferred type of story is that appealing 
principally to the smaller town merchant. 
An article about some hardware dealer who 
handled the Marshall-Wells products, pro- 
viding it contains some worthwhile data as 
to how this dealer increased sales, would 
likely prove acceptable. Other topics would 
be articles on methods that increased sales, 
competing with the mail order houses, suc- 
cessful coliection letters or direct mail ad- 
vertising campaigns, store management or 
store financing, light, heat and ventilation, 
handling, packing and delivering, etc. 


Starting with the April number of the 
Writer’s Dicest, Mr. Podhaski will be- 
gin a new series of articles on “Writing 
for the Trade Journals,” that probably 
will be the most timely and helpful dis- 
cussion of this profitable field of writing 
ever published. 


Know Your Child Audience 


By MILDRED HOUGHTON COMFORT 


The juvenile story has as definite a tech- 
nique as the adult story. I know there are 
writers who will disagree with this state- 
ment and affirm that you can write any sort 
of thing for the juveniles and “get by.” If 
you can, it’s simply that the editors are 
hard-up for material. 

Have you ever been asked to take charge 
of a story hour? That’s the test of your 
story technique. Can you hold the atten- 
tion of a hundred children of different ages 
and tastes? Does the little boy with the 
big brown eyes lean further and further 
over towards you? Does the little girl in 


the second row laugh heartily? Are the 
little fellows in the corner doubling up their 
fists and pounding at the climax? Do the 
little faces grow serious as the hero or hero- 
ine meet their problems? If your story 
interests these children, it will interest the 
editors. 

You’d try to start a story for adults with 
an exciting or interesting situation. Do the 
same for your child audience. It may be 
necessary to explain the situation, by means 
of retrospective narrative, but the audience 
will be eager for the explanation. If any- 
thing exciting happens on the street, your 
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first question is, “How did it happen?” So 
it is with the story. 

Do you trouble to build up the middle of 
your story with a series of natural, moving 
events? That audience of bright eyes and 
parted lips is waiting for things to happen. 
Always make a story for children an action 
story —even though it be a legend or a 
didactic tale designed to teach a lesson. 
I told a story on several occasions of a fight 
a little boy had with Oolong (tea) and 
Mocha (coffee) before he was rescued by 
Miik White. The lesson to be taught was, 
of course, perfectly obvious; but the chil- 
dren were always too greatly interested in 
having two boys (Oolong and Mocha) pick 
on one little boy to resent the fact that I 
was persuading them to drink milk. They 
liked that struggle. I intensified it and 
prolonged it every time I told the story. 
Sighs of relief and laxed tension when 
Milk White rescued Jimmie would con- 
vince me that I had interested my little 
hearers. 

Sometimes a writer of adult stories suc- 
ceeds in holding such tension for a hundred 
thousand words—up to his very climax or 
denouement. Proportionately the tension 
in juvenile stories must be held just as long 
—that is, to the very end. If the children 
become restless during the telling of a story, 
there’s something the matter with the 
story’s construction. Adults will wade 
through a lot of dull matter, hoping for 
something worth while; but children will 
not. 

Just as the adult, either consciously or 
unconsciously, places himself in the posi- 
tion of the hero and enjoys heroic adven- 
ture, so the child enacts the deeds of the 
hero. The child-life story that is so pop- 
ular nowadays deals with the actual pas- 
times and playtimes of children. These 
story children meet their own prob!ems 
and solve them themselves without the he!p 
of parents, teachers, or nurses. This type 
of story is wholesome, and it tends to de- 
velop reliance in children. They enjoy 
such a story and are apt, when confronted 
by a like situation, to emulate the story 
hero or heroine by being unselfish or brave. 
The impossible plays no part in these 


stories. Incidents that occur might easily 
happen to any child of the age for which 
the story was intended. David C. Cook 
has done a great deal to popularize this 
type. 

The legendary or fairy story, while it 
may deal with castles and princes and 
magic, must present a problem to be solved 
just the same as the child-life story. Even 
though the setting be romantic, the dramatic 
conflict must occur. If the child is inter- 
ested at all in the descriptions of the mag- 
nificence of the castle, he is interested in 
it solely because so wonderful a_back- 
ground makes the marvelous feats of the 
hero seem more plausible. 

Although humor is desirable, as always, 
it isn’t a good plan to laugh at the child. 
Remember that his probiems mean just as 
much to him as yours do to you. And the 
child doesn’t forget. Look back upon your 
own childhood and see if you can’t remem- 
ber quite vividly certain incidents that oc- 
curred when you were six or seven years 
old. Maybe it was a birthday present you 
had wanted for a long time, or maybe it 
was oniy the lunch that the mother of some 
other child happened to give you. A picnic, 
a first swim, a visit to a farm, or a broken 
doll— these are vital facts in child life. 
[ remember visiting at a farm house when 
I was very small, and I was particularly 
impressed with the fact that the cakes were 
sprinkled with colored sugar. I was treated” 
so royally that ever since colored sugar 
has always stood out for the spirit of fes- 
tivity. Teil about good times in your 
stories, and the children will experience 


good times. I’ve seen little boys and girls 
go “Yum-yum” over a story of a picnic, 
and I remember how thirsty I used to get 
in school, when we read about brooks and 
waterfalls. Oh, yes, it he!ps a lot to know 
psychology and technique — especially if 
you apply your knowledge. 

But it’s quite different laughing with the 
child rather than at him. I once sold a 
story about some little boys who made Jack 
o’Lanterns out of green pumpkins and were 
later lost. Coming back in the dark they 
became frightened over their own pump- 
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kins, thinking the glowing eyes were those 
of wild animals. Of course they could 
laugh about it themselves after they found 
out the truth. Children like humor in which 
they do funny things or are caught in hu- 
morous situations. 

If you can work out a surprise ending, 
it will be just as much appreciated by a 
child as by an adult. 








Just as the tabloid, 


for adults is particularly suited to the trick 
or surprise ending, so the juvenile story, 
by very virtue of its shortness, is made most 
effective by a dramatic ending. 

It pays to work out your juvenile story 
carefuliy. It’s good practice, and it’s a sat- 
isfaction in itself. Good workmanship 
ought to be the motto of every writer, 
whether he’s doing big or little things. 





Read Before You Write 


Part I: 


How Reading adds to the Writer’s Tool-Kit. 


By CHARLES C. REAKIRT, JR. 


“Gee,” said a little shop-girl seated near 
in the street car the other evening to 
friend, “ya know, tha stories they get 
in tha magazines nowadays ’re gettin’ 

nk. Ain’t got no punch to ’em, some- 

-kinda losin’ pep ’r somepin. Gee, 
lsie, | betcha I could write a better story 
somma these here. I betcha, now, | 
cha I could write a real swell story!” 

“Yeah, I betcha you could, now, Mame. 

\nyhow you write a real swell hand. Yeah, 
betcha you could write a real swell story, 
ie, like about some real swell sheik with 
hig automobile and lotsa jack marryin’ 
1c nice jane like you or me, huh, Mame? 
et cookie! Yeah, I betcha you could, 

v, too!” 

‘No, Maine, I’m afraid you couldn’t write 

“real swell story.” 

‘i I hadn’t been so tenderhearted in not 

iting to take a poor working-girl’s 
cs, nor so polite in not wanting to break 
a private conversation, I might have 
n up the bet, and so taught Mame to 
ire of idle boasting. But I shall use 

ras an example, which may be of greater 
after all, and certainly more to the 


‘tus iook at the situation carefully, 
. and see why Mame, in all probability, 
| not have produced anything of lit- 


‘y merit. True, the girl declared that 
believed she cou!d write a story. Well 
' good; what she meant was that in her 
ved soul there arose thoughts, fancies, 


is, schemes, desires, longings, sorrow, 


fear, hope, pity; in short, that in common 
with all the rest of the human race she ex- 
perienced emotions brought about by her 
environment, and that her mind occasion- 
ally had a way of springing an idea on her 
unawares. Poor girl, like so many others, 
she felt within her heart the urge to say 
something, to tell the world about what 
went on inside her mind—and why couldn’t 
she? Because she did not have words 
enough in her limited vocabulary to express 
one-hundredth part of the ideas in her 
mind; because when she did set down her 
version of what she thought, it was couched 
in such weak terms that her message car- 
ried no weight. 

All of us have three vocabularies. First 
comes the smallest, our spoken vocabulary, 
in which are grouped all the words which 
are at our command when we ta!k to some- 
one. Next is our written vocabulary, a 
larger group, for in the process of writing 
we have a little longer time to jog our mem- 
ories for words which may have slipped 
back further into the corners of our minds. 
The third and largest group consists of 
those words whose meanings we compre- 
hend when we read them or hear them 
spoken by someone else. 

Obviously, one of the first essentials of 
a writer is a good command of language, 
the ability to use a variety of words in ex- 
pressing whatever it is he wishes to say. 
Now, of course, one way of adding new 
words to one’s vocabulary is by poring 
arduously over the dictionary. Some years 
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ago | attended a gymnasium which was lo- 
cated on the top floor of a rather high build- 
ing, necessitating the use of the elevator 
in order to attend classes. The negro ele- 
vator boy who was usually on duty was a 
sort of half-wit and the butt of much good- 
natured joking. 

One evening I found him absorbed in 
reading a large, ponderous volume. “Hello, 
Sam,” I said, “what are you reading?” 

Sam looked up and grinned. “ ’Deed, 
sah, I’se readin’ a book. It’s a dictionary, 
sah, a very fine book. Yes, sah, Marse 
Johnson done gimme a dictionary.” 

“So Mr. Johnson gave you a dictionary, 
Sam! Well, that certainly was nice of him. 
Do you like it, Sam; do you find it inter- 
esting ?” 

“Oh, yes, sah; I likes it very much. I 
finds it very intrustin’, sah, and I likes it 
’specially ’cause de stories is all so short!” 

I am afraid, however, that if you intend 
to increase your vocabulary by reading the 
dictionary you will not find it as interesting 
as did Sam. Of course, you might try di- 
gesting the encyclopedia, a process of edu- 
cation highly recommended by the Peterkin 
family, but you will remember that even 
they found the method exceptionally dull. 

After all, the real business of the writer 
is something more than being merely an 
arranger of words; his job is not to piece 
together scntences the way patch-work 
quilts are made. The writer, first and fore- 
most, must be an interpreter. It is his task 
to look into a given situation, to examine 
carefully ali the factors entering into and 
affecting it, and then to turn and render 
to us what he thinks is the same thing, but 
which really has some elements exaggerated 
and others left out entirely; which is 
altered and changed because of the fact 
that we are getting not the original event, 
but the author’s interpretation, his impres- 
sion of it. 

If we should study the dictionary or the 
encyclopedia in an attempt to gain a suffi- 
cient supply of words to enable us, as au- 
thors, to fill this role of interpreter we 
should find ourselves badly handicapped. 
We might have a beautiful collection of 


words, words which would be an ornament 
to any spelling-bee, and yet we should not 
be aware which were obsolete and which 
current; we should be at loss when it came 
to decide about putting such-and-such a 
word in such-and-such a phrase. A knowl- 
edge of the usage of words is something 
which we cannot get from the dictionary. 

Where, then, can we get it? From the 
books of other writers, from the works of 
all the craftsmen who have wrought 
through the centuries so many beautiful 
things in the Engiish language. In study- 
ing music you must learn the compositions 
of the masters before you can compose 
music of any worth yourself. It is the same 
with the other arts; students study and 
learn under the masters so that they can 
acquire skili themselves. 

Too many writers are prone to forget 
that if they are ever going to become really 
proficient they must read before they write. 
The trouble with literature today is that 
there are too many Mames running about 


flourishing paper and pencil and informing 
everyone in giowing terms that they are 


authors. They are not; they are neither 
authors nor writers of any kind; they are 
merely scribb'ers. Their spoken and writ- 
ten vocabularies contain seldom more than 
800 to 1,000 words, frequently much less 
—hardly adequate material in which to 
pack all the wealth of human experience! 

Perhaps you may ask me what particular 
books or authors I should recommend as 
material for the writer’s library. It really 
doesn’t make much difference. The stand- 
ard English authors will furnish splendid 
guides to follow for phraseology, vocabu- 
lary, and general use of the language. 
Training in these fundamentals can never 
be too rigid for the young writer; let him 
come into contact as often as possible with 
good examples of written English. 

In this article I have shown how the 
writer can get from reading what no other 
source can give him, namely, a larger, 
wider, and more complete vocabulary, a 
familiarity with a greater variety of words. 
But, after all, words are only the writer's 
tools, and what we have been discussing is 

(Continued on page 61) 





How Are Photoplays Written? 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


(Second of a series.) 


It is advisable to clear up a seeming con- 
tradiction at the start of this article. In 
Modern Photoplay Writing the following 
pertinent paragraph occurs: 

“In the composition of a synopsis literary 
style, meaning that mastery of written 
language acquired only after years of prac- 
tice, is unnecessary. And yet this asser- 
tion should not be construed as an en- 
couragement to incompetency; for the 
half-baked story, banal and illogical, told 
clumsity in words of one syllable, has no 
chance of acceptance, if, indeed, it is read.” 

That is one way of saying what I have 
said before in this magazine, and many 
times before that in other publications. On 
the other hand, we have all seen the half- 
tone of some hack writer on the Pacific 
Coast (briar pipe, typical photographer’s 
stock expression, etc.), urging aspirants to 
believe that screen writers are not “literary 
people.” 

It is true that scenarists are not literary 
as a class; but it does not immediately fol- 
low that no knowledge of writing, no edu- 
cational qualifications, no ability are needed 
for success as a screen writer. If that were 
really true, Hollywood would burst wide 
open with an excess of “screen authors.” 
lt is already gorged to the neck with half- 
fed self-seekers who haven’t railway fare 
home. 

No; as I have hinted, the truth lies some- 
where between the two extremes of con- 
troversial publicity. I can best bring out 
the truth of the matter by probing into a 
few definitions, literary and otherwise. 

First of all, the literary art is an art of 
words; but the term literary implies some- 
thing far beyond mere words. The lawyer 
who draws up a petition or a brief is lit- 
crary, if mere words are taken into consid- 
tration; so is the man who dictates a busi- 


ness letter. But the matter can not end 
here. Fiction employs plot or story; and 
at once we must open the door to drama, 
the most important element of all. Once 
admitted, plot and dramatic situation be- 
come the essence of so-called literary work. 
Such a novel as “Scaramouche,” the ten- 
thousand-dollar prize winner, is not pri- 
marily a thing of mere words—of mere 
style, mere verbiage. No: it is something 
more, namely, action. 

But at this point do not allow that word 
action to call up the wrong associations. 
Action is a badly defined word. Its abuse 
is traceable to the effort to restrict the 
meaning of the term within narrow limits— 
limits too narrow for the content. Few 
writers on technical subjects involving 
literary or dramatic construction have 
paused to consider that action as a moving 
force has two poles, two antithetical points, 
if I may put it that way. In other words 
action is a scale, a gamut, which has its 
higher note in the psychological moving 
force of an Ibsen, and its lower tone in the 
latest screen thriller of the wild west, in 
which action so-called is said to be at its 
best. In between these extremes we find 
the ordinary, popular fiction story, in which 
are combined two kinds of moving force: 
the physical, which includes the scenic, 
spectacu'ar, athletic, mechanical elements 
peculiar to so-called action stories; and 
the mental, the spiritual, the psychological 
(there is no better word), which take in 
the things that are suggested rather than 
actually shown or done. 

That both types of action are powerfully 
moving when handled by a literary or dra- 
matic craftsman of parts is clear to all who 
have lived with books. It is growing more 
clear daily to that mass of people that visits 
the movies and reads only the latest novel. 
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The thing is bound to become apparent as 
the movies gain in skill, for it is only lack 
of skill that at present limits movie action 
to the lower end of the scale. There is a 
wide field in between that remains to be 
explored by future genius. And once the 
public has seen the moving force of action 
in its middle tones, the demand for better 
photoplays is sure to become overwhelming. 

At any rate, we have now given to the 
word action its true meaning. Literary 
people are people who use words to create 
action: that is, when they write a story 
their words are the medium by which the 
moving force is applied. In the photoptay, 
words are replaced with the screen, and 
the moving force insofar as words are in- 
volved, depends only upon subtitles. The 
author of a good novel uses more than 
words: he uses action. The more appeal- 
ing his action the more certain his book is 
to live beyond the first few months of pub- 
In this respect the literary man is 
need 


lication. 
a dramatist or a psychologist. He 
not be a stylist, for style in itself is soon 
tiresome; and the style of classic books 
nearly always is allied to ideas or to action. 
Mere style is not the province of dramatic 
or photoplay writers. How many magazines 
of today stress style at the expense of ac- 
tion (using action in its scalar sense, as I 
have defined it)? 

3earing in mind what has been said, it is 
evident that the person who essays to write 
anything in the fiction line must perforce 
know a great deal more than English com- 
position. He will work with words, but 
words will not be his object, if he is canny. 

That brings us down to the point of view. 
The point of view is the attitude of the 
author, whether successful or aspirant, as 
regards his work and his medium of words. 
If a person is always thinking of how he 
is to say a thing, then he is what they call 
a “literary person.” He is the sort that 
photoplay writers are NOT. If he thinks 
of what he is going to say, there is hope 
for him. He may, indeed, have a ready 
flow of expression and still place the accent 
upon the action of his material; but if he 


is concerned with its style, he is not of the 
dramatic type. 

Many literary workers think of action in 
terms of expression, i. e., they think of how 
a character is to say a thing, as much as 
they think of what the character is to say. 
This is the literary attitude; and it is be- 
cause of this that many books are not good 
material for adaptations. For it is not to 
be denied that a certain turn of expression, 
a trick of dialogue, can raise an author to 
popularity while the novelty holds. Take 
Octavus Cohen and his “nothing-else-but- 
niggers.” That is a fair illustration of what 
I mean. Not to say that Cohen’s stories 
lacked action, but the chief interest was 
not the action, rather it was the characters 
with their twists of self-revelation. I speak 
in the past tense because their novelty is 
for me a thing of the past. 

It should be clear by now that the screen 
writer is one who places all the stress on 
action. Words he uses simply as a me- 
dium of communication, much as you would 
use the telephone or the radio. That is 
what they mean when they say that sce- 
narists are not “literary people.” They are 
interested in action, in most of its lower 
tones. They know how to write—some of 
them—but they have little chance to get 
that on the screen save in the form of sub- 
titular material. 

And it is here that we return to the open- 
ing thoughts of the article. The person 
who does not know how to write, meaning 
that he has no style or no mastery of words, 
may prove to be a good dramatist. But, on 
the other hand, the chances are against it. 
For there is something in the love of lit- 
erary art that leads one to absorb the action 
element. A writer might begin with a love 
of words and develop into a melodramatist 
of the most bloody and thundery variety. 
But if he begins with the blood and thun- 
der, which he is unable to express ade- 
quately, he will have a difficult time finding 
someone with the patience to read his 
scripts. So, as I have hinted, after all a 
knowledge of writing is not to be despised 
by any aspirant to photoplay authorship. 

Today in those studios which still take 
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in the scripts of outside contributors it is 
an admitted fact that few of the incoming 
stories are read. A few are read; a num- 
ber may be glanced over or at; still a few 
may be handled more or less curiously. But 
the bulk will not repay reading or even par- 
tial reading, and are certain to be ignored. 
This is apt especially to be the case where 
the manuscripts are hand-written. Not be- 
ing “literary people” studio readers are 
desperately prejudiced against illegible 
script. I must admit from personal ex- 
perience that it requires a vast amount of 
courage to begin the reading of a long- 
winded, handwritten photoplay story. But 
about the same amount of courage is 
needed to begin the reading of a beautifully 
typed synopsis which contains twenty gram- 
matical lapses on the first page, and shows 
by its vocabulary that its author has ideas 
as archaic as the mustache coffee-cup. 


The aspirant of today must first of all 
be able to tell a good story, which auto- 
matically demands that he know how to 
write at least moderately effectively. If he 
can tell a good story as far as the literary 
medium is involved, he must be able to tell 
it dramatically, i.e., he must develop dra- 
matic situations to be played by actors be- 
fore a camera. Photoplays are written to 
be acted. 

He must be interested in plot and char- 
acters, not in literary style. The more ef- 
fectively he can delineate his characters— 
make them seem alive and personal—the 
better his chances to offset the prejudice 
against outside scripts. This prejudice is 
the natural resuit of years of worthless out- 
pourings mailed to the producers. To offset 
that, the script must have something better 
than mere appearance. I have seen synop- 

hich were things of art—on the out- 
Passionate blue covers were held by 
int, brass staples. The typing was 
wo colors. But inspection of the script 
ed at once that it had been composed 
he town half-wit. The story is by far 
important than any other detail. It is 
important than any rules of technique, 
thstanding all the schools in the coun- 
if the reader soon realizes that a story 


is a thing of mechanical technique—tech- 
nique applied without judgment or skill, 
he is not likely to read on to the climax. At 
best he turns to the ending to see how it 
terminates, and if here he finds the same 
old mortgage being canceled he throws the 
story aside for remailing. He is seeking a 
story. 

The aspirant is under the handicap of re- 
moving the prejudicial antagonism of the 
reader. He can best do this by mailing a 
neat, clear, business-like script, securely 
but not artistically bound. If the synopsis 
is lengthy it may be mailed as a book manu- 
script. 





THE GLITTERING HEIGHTS 


You work till your hopes have grown 
weary ; 

Your flushed inspiration seems dead. 
You work when failure makes life dreary— 
Still ambition holds you by a thread. 

You work to excel the proud winners 
Whom Triumph has given a name, 

Which casts upon them the reflection 
Of what you have envied as fame! 


It’s the price that you pay for the winning— 
And the price of the best thing is high, 

But it’s worth every effort but sinning— 
And failure is when you don’t try. 

By the test of the struggle you gain it 
And find it is one of the things— 

If you give what you must to retain it— 
It will help you forget there are kings. 


But when you've arrived, when you've 
landed, 
And do not need hope as a prop, 
may feel that some things 
demanded 
Of those who find room at the top. 
You can sell stuff that didn’t get over 
Because you did not boast a name— 
Know the joy of living in clover 
With only a /ittle of fame! 
Harry W. Cote. 


You are 





Should You Write Pot Boilers? 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of “Collier's Weekly, Author of 
“Narrative Technique.” 


One of the greatest shocks that come to 
beginning writers is the discovery that to 
earn money at fiction they must write 
“trash.” Or at least the problem presents 
itself in that light. They go to the news- 
stand, select a few of the less literary, more 
obviously popular magazines, the ones they 
feel they should be able to sell to easiest, 
take them home, and read them with the 
object of learning “what the editor wants.” 
Instead of being inspired, they are dis- 
gusted. They give these “magazines that 
entertain” to the cook or chauffeur or con- 
sign them to the garbage can and groan 
that they didn’t know such stuff was 
printed ; they would rather pick pockets than 
try to write it. 


“é 


No greater encouragement is found by 
contemplating the very few high-brow mag- 
azines that print real literature. The depth 
of philosophy, the cultivated finish in style 
are too far beyond their modest powers. 
The market for such literary stories, more- 
Over, is severely limited, since a half dozen 
good writers, if kept busy, could probably 
supply all the magazine short fiction con- 
sumed by the really discriminating reading 
public in America. In despair the literary 
novice asks: With the hundreds of short 
stories being bought and printed every 
month, why should I not be able to find a 
market for the kind of story that interests 
me, that is within my powers and that will 
pay me enough, say, to finance a trip to Eu- 
rope or to buy me a nice, shiny, little Ford? 
Why should the stories printed for the 
masses be so unbelievably bad? Should I 
force myself to write such bad stories? If 
I do, will my style be cramped forever and 
will I—lose my soul? 

Such are the urgent questions faced more 
or less by practically every not-yet-arrived 
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fictionist. Literary critics constantly stum- 
ble over the same issues and make need- 
less mystery of their effort to solve them. 
The Los Angeles Times recently in inveigh- 
ing against the authors of commercialized 
short stories, says: “They have made 
money for a while, but the greater things 
they might have done for literature and 
for themselves have been lost sight of. 
Contract-labor writing may be a good busi- 
ness but rarely art.” The New York Eve- 


ning Post issues this heart-breaking p‘aint: 


“There is a cascading torrent of commer- 
cialized sentimentalism. The so-called writer 
of American fiction is nine times in ten not a 
creator at all, but a shrewd individual pos- 
sessed of a vocabulary, who has learned to 
feed the illusions of the multitudes. He looks 
not into his own heart, but into theirs, and 
with a skillful technique tells better than we 
can the crude stories of success in love or 
riches, of heroic self-sacrifice and escape 
which we all cherish and spin to ourselves 
between sleeping and waking. He exploits 
our rather weak imaginings, instead of creat- 
ing new meat for us to feed upon. He is a 
parasite; his work is second-hand and second- 
rate, with a machine-made accuracy and no 
deep emotion whatsoever. Like the makers 
of the ancient ballads, these modern writers 
for the community give up their individuality 
when they compose. They sell their names 
for cash and henceforth are indistinguishable 
by anything else.” 


The problem of reconciling “commer- 
cialized fiction” with the ideals of literary 
art frequently agitates the instructors of 
literature and writing in the colleges and 
one of them has recently raised the issue 
to the dignity of a book. The author of this 
work, who is an instructor of short story 
writing in one of the eastern universities, 
asks in his subtitle whether short story 
writing is “an art or a trade.” He seems 
willing to let the young writer devote him- 
self to “stories that sell,” provided that he 
admits that they are a deliberately inferior 
product that can never be termed “litera- 
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ture,” but at the same time he insists that 
any writer really ambitious to attain large 
success should be a pure self-expressionist, 
making his standard always his own opin- 
ions and emotions and with no thought 
whatever to the “curse” of “catering to the 
public.” This is a high, if not laborious, 
ideal and for some may be the way to suc- 
cess; but it gives little comfort to the writer 
who cannot, in either time or money, afford 
such expensive ideals, nor does it te!l what 
will become of him and his writing if he 
eschews them at least for a time espouses 
the short-story-for-money-only. 

Let us consider the pot boiler and what 
it means to write it. The argument most 
commonly offered against writing it is that 
it is not “worth-while.” It is cheap, vul- 
gar to the one who tries to write it, to the 
editor who buys it, and to the critic who de- 
plores its effect on the “noble heritage of 
American letters.” Comparison is always 
involved in any attempt at valuation and in 
this instance the standard of exceilence is 


nearly always the: masterpieces of writers 
of the past like Poe, Stevenson, and Mau- 
passant. These authors are given as standard 
in the book mentioned above. 

When we say “worth while” we mean 


worth while to someone. In this case—to 
whom? Obviously to the people like the 
critics and professors and others who de- 
rive pleasure from reading stories like those 
of Poe, Stevenson and Maupassant. How 
many such people are there and how many 
people are there who do not like such stories 
but who do like pot boilers? If, for rough 
statistical purposes, we group together the 
subscription lists of the purely literary 
magazines on the one hand and on the 
other the lists of all the all-fiction maga- 
zines and of the magazines with circulations 
over a million, ninety per cent of whose 
fiction can certainly be classified as pot 
boilers, we would undoubtedly find that 
there are something like thirty times as 
many readers of pot boilers as there are of 
literary stories! 

From these calculations it would seem 
that if the question of what is worth while 


in fiction were put to a vote, the high- 
brow critics would be out-voted, thirty to 
one! The high-brow critic would undoubt- 
edly object to this view of the matter and 
insist that the thing the low-brow reader 
wants is not good for him and that if his 
supply of cheap fiction were cut off from 
him and he were restricted to the classical 
commodity, he would be compelled to read 
the latter, his taste would be improved and 
he would be a greater blessing to his wife 
and children. This objection, however, 
looks like literary Prussianism. Such an 
edict would be no lovelier in the literary 
than in the political world. For my part, I 
can't see why the reader of pot boilers 
hasn’t just as much right to determine his 
reading diet as anyone. 

I feel sure that the confusion felt here 
by writer, critic and teacher results from 
the failure to realize that the problem of 
the commercialized American short story 
is a moral as well as a literary problem. 
It is a moral problem because it involves 
a question of life values, of what is “worth 
while,” and such questions cannot be fairly 
solved by any ex cathedra formulation of 
literary standards or any appeal to any- 
thing as vague as “Is it art?” The way to 
solve a moral problem is manifestly to sur- 
vey impartially all the facts involved and 
pronounce according to the logical demands 
of those facts. 

Space is wanting here to review all these 
facts, but I can hint at some that are com- 
monly lost sight of. The chief character- 
istic of the pot boiler is its appeal to the 
low intelligence. Why? The census of 
1920 reports five million honest adult illit- 
erates in the United States. Careful re- 
search discloses an equal number of dis- 
honest illiterates, illiterates, that is, who did 
not report their inability to read and write; 
also ten million near-illiterates—a grand to- 
tal of twenty million adult ignorami. We 
have in our midst, in other words, more 
full-grown people with the minds of chil- 
dren than the populations of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Switzerland, and Scotland 
combined! There must be at least another 
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ten million adults who can read but who 
couid in no sense be considered educated. 
Most of these thirty millions either read 
or are read to and almost the only thing 
they are interested in is fiction. And their 
taste is for pot boilers. 

The writer, critic and teacher naturally 
deplore this evidence of low intelligence 
and wish it were otherwise. The states- 
man and the reformer do likewise. But 
to declare that the best way to elevate this 
low inteiligence of the people is to deny 
them all fiction except that which they 
cannot understand were a strange remedy 
indeed! The chief objection to this remedy 
is that it won’t work. The only remedy 
worth considering is suggested in H. G. 
Wells’ famous dictum to the effect that 
the world is now engaged in “a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” Educa- 
tion of the masses and not the suppression 
of pot boilers and editors who buy and 
print them, points the way out for the earn- 
est social moralist who seeks one. _ 

The chief purpose of fiction of all kinds 
is to entertain. In any search for the 
“worth-while-ness” of the pot boiler we 
must consider its value as entertainment 
to the consumer. To engage in the business 
—we can call it that—of helping to enter- 
tain thirty million of our fellow citizens is 
then not wholly to waste time and effort. 
Arrantly unjust is the New York Evening 
Post editor who calls the producer of such 
entertainment a “parasite.” If, too, the 
editor feels that in reading them, his “weak 
imaginings” are being “exploited” and, to 
use his rather strange figure, he is not get- 
ting “new meat to feed upon,” the thing for 
him to do is to read something else! As 
for the California editor who says that the 
writer could do “greater things” for him- 
self if he didn’t write for money only—well, 
possibly, but does the editor know how 
long we have waited to go to Europe or 
how convenient the little Henry would be 


just now? Also, how about newspaper 


editors and “greater things?” Not one 
editorial writer in five hundred in the United 
States writes. with any other object than 














to pease his boss, and as for the Los An- 
geles Times in particular—the history of 
past political campaigns in California is 
very well remembered! 

So much for the moral problem. There 
is another thing to be said in answer to the 
campaigners against the writing of “com- 
mercial short stories.” Most of them say, 
to quote the book referred to above, that 
“to the true artist the public is no prob- 
lem,” that Poe, Stevenson, and Maupas- 
sant were not concerned with financial re- 
turns and that “few magazines today would 
be tempted to accept stories like those of 
these past masters of the art. Amazing 
assertions! Where is the really great mas- 
ter in any art who didn’t with painful at- 
tentiveness consider his audience? Michel- 
angelo took his orders from the Pope; 
Velasquez flattered the court of Spain; 
Chaucer, deploring his small pay, wrote his 
poem, “Compleynt to My Empty Purse;” 
Shakespeare wrote for the “groundlings” 
in the pit; Paderewsky demands his prodi- 
gious fees. As for Poe, Stevenson, and 
Maupassant: the latter two, as anyone who 
has examined the bulk of their writings 
knows, seriously sacrificed the literary qual- 
ity of very much of their later writings by 
unblushing devotion to what the public 
wanted and to the size of their pay en- 
velopes. The thing that happened in their 
cases is what will happen in the case of 
nearly every fictionist: literary fame or 
cash? At the beginning of your career, 
you must make your choice. 

Ideals of performance certainly should 
be held up before the ambitious young 
writers of America, but to establish as the 
sole ideal the writings of one, two, or three 
generations ago, even the best of them, is 
to restrict originality and risk literary stag- 
nation. Magazine editors wouldn’t today 
accept for publication stories like those of 
Poe, Maupassant or Stevenson, certainly, 
and why should they? They can secure 
original stories much better than the aver- 
age of these writers and occasionally they 
are lucky enough to find one as good as their 
best. Dogmatically I state this, for space 
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is wanting to prove it, but proof could easily 
be had by anyone who actually reads the 
best stories being produced today and whose 
standards of excellence are not academically 
attached to the masterpieces which they 
glowed over in their impressionable youth. 

Shou'd the fictionist of today write pot 
boilers? The answer is bound to vary in 
each individual case, depending upon each 
writer’s natural gifts, financial status, edu- 
cation and objectives. Especially does the 
answer depend upon his objectives. If you 
are certain that you have innate gifts ade- 
quate for the highest success at fiction and 
if you have provided or can provide a liv- 
ing without depending upon returns from 
your writing for several years, your best 
course very likely would be to eschew pop- 
ular fiction altogether, to devote yourself 
to pure self-expression, to report the worid 
as you see it. If, on the other hand, the 
possibility of your being able to pursue fic- 
tion at all depends upon your receiving a 
modest return from your writing, or if your 


only interest in writing is to earn as much 
money as you can by it, then common-sense 
wou'd suggest that you begin at once to 
master the craft of the sentimental or “ac- 


tion” thriller! As for the rightness or 
wrongness of so doing—well, I think you 
will have as much “right” on your side as 
has the business man whose “bargain sale” 
carries prices higher than standard, the 
preacher who deals only in the “straight 
gospel” and avoids discussing the labor 
troubles of his wealthy parishioners, or the 
colleve professor who thinks he should be 
turning out Kiplings and Maupassants and 
instead teaches the formulas for “fiction 
that sells.” 

Problems involving the pot boiler issue 
are bound to occur which are more puzzling 
than the above simple cases. A young 
woman, one of my students, for instance, 
only last week asked me if she would be 
justified in continuing at the pot boiler 
she hated if by so doing she could 
put herself through college. When I 
learned that this was the only way she 
could get to college, I unhesitatingly ad- 
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vised her to do so. Another student of 
mine, a newspaper man, had before he 
came to me, succeeded with pot boilers un- 
til he had a record of fifteen straight with 
one periodical. In learning to break into 
the big league magazines, he had to cure 
the pot boiler habit, which to him took the 
form of melodramatic phrasing, and it took 
him a solid year of the hardest kind of 
grubbing before he finally landed with Col- 
lier’'s. On the other hand, I have in mind 
a brilliant college graduate who was utterly 
unable to write anything worth while until 
he had for a time forced himself, in spite 
of his disgust, to write a pot boiler a day 
with a murder to a page! He was plagued 
with the curse of “fine writing” and this 
“rough stuff” made any attempt at literary 
affectation ridiculous. So he was cured! 

These remarks of mine must not be con- 
strued to be a defense of the pot boiler as 
a species of fine art. No one admires stories 
that appeal to the highest intelligence more 
than I do or is more anxious that I to 
increase their number in this humming land 
in which we live. My concern here is mere- 
ly, if I can, to help the struggling writer see 
his way more clearly along the inevitably 
stony pathway which he must tread. Noth- 
ing in this world is more variable, quixotic, 
baffling, than the workings of the artistical- 
ly creative mind and temperament. Con- 
stantly critics, teachers, and writers them- 
selves succumb to the temptation to set forth 
mixed formulas for literary success, such 
as “Write only what pleases you,” “Write 
what the public wants,” “Never write for 
money,” and “Avoid learning technique for 
it will kill your inspiration ;” there is some 
truth in all of these adjurations, but any 
attempt to cling devoutly to any one of them 
will certainly produce more harm than good. 
The true guide for each writer who would 
succeed in the thing he attempts is to seek 
sound advice, keep an open mind, work 
hard and think clearly at each stage of the 
way. 





One can regain lost fortune, but pres- 
tige can seldom be retrieved. 
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Must My If your editor had 
Manuscript Be saved all of the letters 
TypewrittenP that have come to his 

desk, asking if a manu- 
script must be typewritten, there would be 
ample paper to cover the walls of his office. 

The answer is “yes,” unless by misfor- 
tune the landlord has secured an attachment 
on your typewriter for back rent. 

This is not to imply that pen-written sto- 
ries are never read or sold. Tarkington or 
Cobb would be read if written with pen in 
a very illegible script, but you are neither 
Tarkington nor Cobb. 

Often times an editor’s eyes are called 
upon to do double duty. There are many 
manuscripts to be read. A pen-written ar- 
ticle is inclined to produce eye-strain, par- 
ticularly when the hand is illegible. Also 
the manuscript written with pen or pencil 
immediately stamps its author as an ama- 
teur. The effect it has upon the editor is 
not one to inspire an eager reading. 

Buy a typewriter, rent one, borrow one, 
or employ some typist to do the work for 
That is, until you become a Tark- 
Then, if you wish, you 


you. 
ington or Cobb. 
may write with a piece of charcoal on some 
department store wrapping paper, and your 
manuscript will be read—but not until then. 


Whether a writer should 
accompany his manuscript 
by a letter to the editor is 
a subject that has been dis- 
cussed, debated, approved and _ rejected. 
One authority says it is unethical, and the 
next says that it is entirely proper. 

There is no standardized rule by which 
this question can be answered. It is very 
much like the matter of pronunciation, 
where one half of the leading orthoepists 
insist upon one pronunciation, and the other 
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Writing a 
Letter to the 
Editor 


half as obstinately contend that their pro- 
nunciation is proper. 

One editor, in his instructions to contrib- 
utors, will emphasize the point that a letter 
is not wanted. In other words, he is not 
buying sales letters; he is interested only in 
a good manuscript. Another editor, not so 
reluctant toward reading letters, will really 
appreciate a very brief letter if there are 
certain conditions concerning the manu- 
script that seem to demand it. 

When a letter is written it should be con- 
cise, courteous, and business-like. A few 
don’ts may help the writer who feels it nec- 
essary to include this personal touch with 
his manuscript: 

Don’t express anxiety in any form. Poise 
and perfect self-control are essential to 
every success. 

Don’t urge immediate action. Editors 
refuse to be hurried, and it usually means 
that the manuscript will be returned prompt- 
ly without a deliberate reading. 

Don’t tell the editor that you are sorely 
in need of funds, and “do hope that he will 
act favorably.” No manuscript is accepted 
for charitable reasons. 

Don’t say that the Doe Publishing Com- 
pany has offered you fifty do‘lars for your 
manuscript, but he can have it if the price 
is boosted slightly. The reply wi:l probably 
suggest that you sell it to Mr. Doe. 

Don’t tell the editor that it is your first 
attempt, and what joy it will bring to your 
heart if your manuscript is accepted. The 
majority of first attempts are obvious with- 
out an accompanying message. 

As a letter to the editor has never been 
known to se!l a manuscript, then why is tt 
necessary at all? Now we have declared to 
which faction our membership belongs, 
though there is no injunction which bars 
the habitual letter writer. 
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The A free-lance writer asks 
Indispensable me this morning, “Do you 
Note-book really think that a note- 

book should be kept?” My 
reply is going forward to this lady tonight, 
and the answer is going to be, “No, don’t 
keep a notebook. Keep seven of them.” 


A note-book is just as important in the 
kit of writer’s tools as the typewriter. In 
fact, the typewriter often takes an enforced 
vacation unless the friendly note-book pre- 
vents its idleness. 

Jack London once said, “Slap into your 
book every stray thought.’”’ One may boast 
of an exceptionally good memory, but even 
then he cannot retain the hundred impres- 
sions that crowd into his busy brain in the 
course of a single day. Don’t trust to mem- 
ory. 

When I advise to keep seven note-books, 
[ must add that there is something mystic- 
ally significant about the number seven to 
me. It possesses a hidden meaning that 
does not require a discussion here, but has 
served as my talisman in numerous events. 
You may call it superstition, but I prefer 
to name it my “Aladdin’s lamp,” and con- 
tinue in my partiality to the number seven. 


On the covers of these seven note-books 
| would write the following titles: Plots; 
Characters; Titles; Dialogue; Words and 
Phrases; Markets; General. 


The note-book that I have named “Gen- 
eral” I would carry in my pocket or purse 
at all times. Into this little book I would 
jot down every thought, idea, theme, sug- 
gested title, forceful word or phrase, inter- 
esting character, bit of conservation—every- 
thing of every nature that might prove avail- 
able in my work. 

The other six books I would keep on my 
word-desk at home, and at frequent inter- 
vals I would copy my notes into the six 
volumes as indicated. 


Probably a plot will suggest itself from 
a newspaper article we are reading while on 
the street car. We may pass a character on 
he street that would do full credit to a 


Dicken’s story. The title for a story may 
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come into our mind while eating lunch at 
the restaurant. Two news-boys may give 
to you a bit of dialog that could not be 
improved upon by a Mark Twain. We 
often see a word or descriptive phrase that 
is worth noting, studying, and using. Into 
the book called “Markets” I would write 
the names and addresses of all magazines, 
trade papers, farm journals, newspapers, 
and the like, that are using material “just 
like that manuscript I have in mind, or have 
just completed.” 

No, my free-lance lady, I would not keep 
a note-book. I would keep seven. 





“RULES” FOR A POET! 


(The Highbrow Poet Expresses His Indig- 
nation at “Popular Stuff.” 


By RussELt PINE. 


Where’s the “freedom of the poet?” 
Where’s the verse untrammeled, wild? 
It exists? No one would know it! 
Poets never must get riled! 

Calm and slushy, sick’ning, mushy— 
That’s the junk to write, my child. 


“Don’t do that, Land O’ Goshen! 
People wouldn’t read such junk; 
All they want is love, or joshin’, 
Blood or gore, and other bunk. 
A poem sexed won’t make them vexed— 
Shun other subjects or you'll flunk!” 


Poets, too, have prohibition 

Though you may not think it so. 
Stock verse, lacking all nutrition— 
That’s the kind! Good stuff won’t go! 
My suspicion is, ambition is 

A thing you’d better not let grow. 


I’m going to Baluchistan— 

The Poet’s one last haven— 

Where drinks he all the Hooch he can, 
Dispenses he with shavin’, 

And sits him down far from a town, 
And freely writes his ravin’! 





Mastership is attained alone through ex- 












































































The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Nineteen in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 






studies in the writing of poetry. 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
WRITING HUMOROUS VERSE 


Just what is the distinguishing feature 
of humorous verse? 

If we are content with a simple and un- 
reflecting answer, we say promptly, “It is 
funny.” and let it go at that. In order to 
write verse that is funny, however, we 
have to know what makes verse that way. 

So much has been written on the nature 
of humor that one hestitates to re-open the 
subject. Recent excellent articles in the 
Writer’s Dicest have dealt with the ques- 
tion very successfully. At the risk, then, 
of repeating some things that have been 
said before, we will state as briefly as pos- 
sible a few things about humor because they 
are necessary to our article. 

Humor is almost always connected with a 
sense of the incongruous. The humorist is 
always asking us by suggestion, “What is 
wrong with this picture?” He deals gen- 
erally with one of four things: 
tion, understatement, mere unfitness for a 
designated purpose, or contradiction. Ideas 
that come within one of these four groups 
may be said to be inherently funny. A 
dancing master with one leg, a_ school 
teacher entering her classroom on roller 
skates—these are things that we recognize 
as amusing ideas. 


exaggera- 


One other thing beside pure humor is 
necessary for success in the practice of 
humor. Adroitness is not funny in itself, 
but it is indispensable to the practising hu- 
morist. We all know stories of a good 
anecdote spoiled in the telling by a char- 
acter with more sense of humor than adroit- 
ness in its use. And the man who does not 
intend to be funny may also fall into diffi- 
culty if he does not have agility in the 
handling of his materials. His audience will 
laugh at him rather than with him. 
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With this preface, we are ready to con- 
sider the writing of humorous verse. 

The first concern of the versifier, -aside 
from -having something amusing to say, 
should be his rhymes. Agile rhymes are 
not necessarily funny in themselves, but 
they give pleasure and place the reader in 
a receptive mood. Just why do we like 
these lines? 

What sort of trickery 
Gives me this liquory 
Thrill at the flickery 
Green in your glances? 

The rhymes may be amusing in their 
juxtaposition, but they please largely by 
reason of their agility. These double and 
triple rhymes are to be attained only by 
prayer and fasting. One writer of my ac- 
quaintance who writes this sort of verse 
has hit exactly the correct method of pro- 
cedure. He sits down cold-bloodedly and 
makes lists of double and triple rhymes. 
Often these lists do not greatly aid in the 
particular poem he has in mind at the mo- 
ment—but he saves them. Later, they will 
come in handy. 


Rhymes are often cleverly composed by 
the use of two or three short words to 
match one longer one: 

’Twas in that memorable year 
France threatened to put off in 


Flat-bottomed boats, intending each 
To be a British coffin. 


—Thomas Hood. 
Simpler rhymes may amuse by being 
used in profusion, as in these two bits of 
conversation from a W. S. Gilbert operetta: 
List, I implore, one moment more 
To me before you seek the door; 


You’d best ignore deceitful lore— 
But that I’m sure you knew before! 


(Continued on page 34) 
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New Novelist Discovered 





in a Department Store 


The story of Anita Pettibone’s dramatic rise from obscurity to national 
prominence as author of sensational novel, “The Bitter Country” 


\ HEN Anita Pettibone 
was driven out of the 
great north woods by pneu- 
monia, she little dreamed 
that within a few years she 
would so develop her writ- 
ing ability as to be able to 
make that little settlement in 
the wilderness as real to the 
outside world as to herself. 
Although she always had 
wanted to write and had 
made many attempts, yet 
without expert advice and 
guidance she had failed to 
progress. And when she 
was convalescing in Seattle, 
she had to put further at- 
tempts at writing aside in 
favor of making a living. 
The only work open to her 
at first was that of wrapping 
packages in a department 
store, so she took it. But, of 
course, ability counts for 
something; and a few years later found her at her 
vocation of teaching when she became Director of 
Education in a Spokane department store. 


Finds inspiring help at last 

The very moment when the struggle for mere 
existence became less strenuous, Miss Pettibone 
turned again to the typewriter. And it was now 
that she experienced a stroke of fortune which was 
to exert a profound effect on her career. For in 
reading a magazine she came across an announce- 
ment of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, which 
offered to test her creative ability free and to tell 
her whether she could hope reasonably to succeed 
as a writer if properly trained. 

She answered that Creative Test, and when the 
expert examiners of the Institute replied favorably, 
she enrolled for a home-study course. 

From the beginning of her training, Miss Petti- 
bone’s instructors recognized her creative ability. 
They supplemented her own natural gifts with what 
she lacked—sympathetic guidance and encourage- 
ment. For this gifted young woman the years of 
discouragement which almost had crushed her great 
ambition were definitely put behind her. She had 
found a “guide, philosopher and friend,” and under 
this stimulus her work took on new promise. 


A new novelist discovered 


en came the time in June of last year when Miss 
ttibone sent her instructors a novel of “The 


Bitter Country.” 


ANITA PETTIBONE 
Author of ‘The Bitter Country” 


So vital seemed the novel 
that, although several 
changes were deemed neces- 
sary before it could be sub- 
mitted to a publisher, Miss 
Pettibone’s instructors 
worked with her in the full 
assurance of success. Their 
faith was justified. Through 
the Institute’s Sales Depart- 
ment, the novel in its final 
form was sold to Doubleday, 
Page & Co., who published 
it in January. 

This simple story is not an 
isolated instance, but can be 
duplicated in the case of 
many other present - day 
writers who are finding in 
the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship the same uplift- 
ing sympathy, professional 
training and practical ad- 
vice that put Miss Pettibone 
on the road to success. 


Starting point—the Creative Test 


The Institute does not claim to have made Miss 
Pettibone a novelist. On the contrary, it recognizes 
that it merely helped her to find herself. 


Send for the Palmer Creative Test—the same 
document which meant the dawn of success for 
Miss Pettibone. It will help you 
to find out whether your aspira- 
tions to write are warranted; 
whether you, too, may hope to 
succeed. It is free. Your re- 
plies will be analyzed by our 
Board of Examiners without cost 
or obligation of any sort. Just 
mail the coupon and we'll send 
this Creative Test to you—along 
with a copy of the 96-page book, 
“The New Road to Authorship.” 


PALMER INS!IIfUTE OF AUtHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 15-Q, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 

the creative test and the 96-page book, “The New Road 
to Authorship.””’ I am most interested in— 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 30) 


But as for me, I’m going to be 
Restored to he as you may see: 
Why should I be melancholee 
Or pipe my ’ee, I do not see. 

Lewis Carroll carries this principle to 
the height of absurdity in one of the de- 
lightful poems that grace his nonsense 
books. Of course, the height of absurdity 
is just what we want as a setting for ab- 
surd ideas. I quote what almost every one 
of my readers wi:l remember: 

And now, if e’er by chance I put 

My fingers into glue, ; 

Or madly squeeze a right-hand foot 

Into a left-hand shoe, 
Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight, 

I weep, for it reminds me so 

Of that old man I used to know— 

Whose look was mild, whose speech was slow, 

Whose hair was whiter than the snow, 

Whose face was very like a crow, 

With eyes, like cinders, all aglow, 

Who seemed distracted with his woe, 

Who rocked his body to and fro, 

And muttered mumblingly and low 

As if his mouth were full of dough, 

Who snorted like a buffalo— 

That summer evening long ago, 

A-sitting on a gate. 

The writer who plans to use this method 
will do well to note that Carroll greatly en- 
hanced the effect of his device by locking 
it into a regular stanza form. Had this 
succession of rhymes on one sound occurred 
without the context, they would not have 
been half so amusing. The surprising de- 
parture from the normal stanza form gains 
force with each repetition. 

One trick of rhyming, very effective if 
not used too frequently, is the splitting of 
words in the middle to make the rhyme: 

Here doom’d to starve on water gru- 
el, never shall I.see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen! 
—Canning. 

Two cautions, before we pass on, about 
the use of compound rhymes. First of all, 
they must be exact rhymes, or they lose 
their effect. The whole charm of their use 
is to display the technical skill of the writer 
without seeming to do so. To use an im- 
perfect double or triple rhyme merely 
shows that the writer’s technical skill has 


not been sufficient to meet the difficulty. 
Also proper names should not be used in 
such rhymes unless they are the names of 
actual people who are necessarily associated 
in the minds of readers with the context. 
Merely to invent a name to fit one difficult 
situation is not a great feat of cleverness. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, may be 
used to display and increase the humor of 
lines. Witness the following from The 
Mikado: 

To sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark dock, 

In a pestilential prison with a life-long lock, 

Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock 

Of a cheap and chippy clipper on a big black 

block. 

The very sound of the lines bears out and 
accentuates the grim joke typical of Gil- 
bert’s work. 

The fun of a poem may be largely due to 
the stanza form itself. Let us go to Gil- 
bert again; this time, to the Bab Ballads: 

Strile the Concertina’s melancholy string! 
Blow the spirit-stirring harp like anything! 
Let the piano’s martial blast 


Rouse the echoes of the past, | 
For of Agib, Prince of Tartary, I sing! 


Of Agib! who could readily, at sight, 
Strum a march upon the loud Theodolyte 
He would diligently play 
On the Zeetrope all day, 
And blow the gay Pantechnion all night 


The weird absurdities involved help the 
humorous effect; one is amused by the 
strings of the concertina, the piano’s mar- 
tial blast, or the skill of the musical prince 
who plays on storage warehouses and op- 
tical instruments. The stanza form itself, 
however, is exactly suited to the tone of 
the poem. 

The stanza form may aid in quite an- 
other way. Its very absurdity for the sub- 
ject-matter may be part of the fun. When 
Carroll takes the favorite English hymn 
meter for a nonsense poem, he does it de- 
liberately. As Tweedledee recites the ballad 
of “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” the 
unconscious memory of every church-goer 
gets to work. He may not understand why 
the stanza from itself is amusing unless he 
discovers that it is associated in his sub- 
conscious mind with such words as 

(Continued on page 54) 
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What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


IV. 


In previous articles in this series, we 
have covered the groundwork of the me- 
chanics of the writer’s tasks, such as the 
preparation of copy for the editor and the 
manner of offering contributions, as well as 
the necessity of having something definite 
to say that will interest both editors and 
readers, and the ability to tell one’s story 
with some regard for accepted literary 
Now we are ready to go a little 
further into the matters that constitute 
literary material, as viewed by the editors 
of our current publications, and especially 
of the things that are important to the short 
story writer. 

Every writer attempting the short story 
knows, of course, that plot of some sort or 
in some form is essential. The primary 
cause Of rejections of story manuscripts 
will be found in the fact that they have 
weak or defective plots. A further fault 
is that many of the plots are merely a work- 
ing over of the things that have previously 
been done. 


form. 


The number of primary plot situations is 
strictly limited. This is known to all stu- 
of fiction. But there is absolutely 
no limit to the changes that may be rung 
on the different plot situations, for these 
are as diverse as are the actual conditions 
of life. 

Clear and vigorous diction, clever use of 
polished and well-balanced sen- 
will go far to interest an editor. 
these together will not make up the 
of plot. 

Uccasionaliy a correspondent writes me, 

how or where plots may be had. 
swer to this is that they are every- 

The air is full of them, every as- 
life furnishes them. One of any 
tion can conjure plots innumerable 
he recesses of the brain. They are 
in stray paragraphs in the news- 
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papers, or may be built up from scenes in 
the street, on the train, in hotels, at re- 
sorts; and today, science is furnishing 
them in its rapid strides into realms where 
the mind of man has not before ventured 

as in radio, wireless, wireless photography, 
the promise now that we shall have heat 
and power and light by wireless, the prom- 
ised development of the X-Ray so that we 
may see through solid matter; and last, 
but by no means least, the assertion that 
thought waves may be recorded as are 
sound waves, thus justifying the prophecy 
made thirty years ago in Edward Bellamy’s 
remarkable work, “Looking Backward.” 


These are only suggestions as where plots 
may be found. More concretely let me sug- 
gest some that have come under my own 
knowledge. Some years ago, Harper’s 
Weekly, then under the editorial manage- 
ment of the late Richard Harding Davis, 
published a rather remarkable story of a 
ride of a fleeing couple through a south- 
western desert, known as the journey of 
death. The only suggestion that the writer 
of this story had was that in New Mexico 
there existed a stretch of desert in which 
no water could be had for a distance of 
sixty miles, and that it was considered 
practically impossible for a horseman to 
journey across that arid stretch unless pro- 
vided with well-filled canteens at the outset. 


Another plot suggestion that came under 
my observation was at a large resort hotel 
on the California coast. The attention of 
one of the guests of the house was attracted 
by a party of three other guests—a man 
and two women. The first-named guest 
decided that (1) the three were a husband, 
his wife, and the wife’s sister; (2) that 
the husband and the sister-in-law were 
lovers; (3) that the wife was jealous. 

There was nothing upon which to found 
these suppositions except observation of 
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the three in their daily comings and goings 
about the hotel. Yet out of this slight 
foundation grew a highly dramatic story 
of the three, their supposed relations, in- 
cluding an imaginative scene on the bathing 
beach in which both women were en- 
dangered, and the rescue of the one by the 
man. 

Now the question there, and the crux of 
the plot was, which of the two women did 
the man rescue? And what were his mental 
and emotional reactions to the incident in 
which the lives of both women were in 
danger, when he knew that it was impos- 
sible to save but one. 

Of course, the incident was purely manu- 
factured to meet the situation of the “tri- 
angle” as studied out by the guest first 
named. She communicated her idea re- 
garding the three to another guest, a writer, 
and in his mind it developed sufficiently 
well to command place in a leading literary 
magazine, and to command also a very good 
price. 

1 could go on endlessly and tell you 
worth-while story plots that have been de- 
veloped apparently from the merest noth- 
ings, and that have proven successful. It 
is not always the plot of most deep and 
subtie construction that makes the best 
story. 

And here is a point to consider. The 
more a writer studies plot invention, the 
more facile does he become in this work. 
After a story writer once gets into the 
swing of it, he never has to hesitate for 
plots, to search for them. 

We all know that the exercise of any of 
our muscles results in their further devel- 
opment. The more we use them the 
stronger they become, and the more easy 
it is to make them accomplish their work. 
Just so in the building of plots. The fac- 
ulty of invention is put at the task of find- 
ing and fitting together characters, inci- 
dents, situations, until it becomes a habit 
to thus exercise it, and the building of plots 
becomes almost automatic. 

But even when a plot is arrived at easily, 
it is a mistake to attempt to commit it too 
quickly to paper in story form. The struc- 
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ture should be studied, analyzed, taken 
apart and put together again, until you are 
convinced that it really is a worth-while 
plot, that it has some new or original fea- 
tures, that it has elements that will arrest 
the attention of an editor, and carry the 
interest of a reader. 

Then go to work and reduce it to the 
written form. And do not think that your 
work is finished when once it is written. 
Study the written pages just as you have 
been studying the plot and its structure 
while it yet was but a figment of the mind. 
Go over it carefully, paragraph by para- 
graph, and page by page. Do not be spar- 
ing of the blue pencil, but courageously 
elide each portion that does not seem the 
equal of the best. Strengthen the weak 
parts, keep in mind the surprise element, 
have a climax that is worth while, and all 
the time strive earnestly for emotional force 
of expression. 

And all the time read, in order to dis- 
cover what writers are doing in fiction and 
what editors are accepting, as well. The 
various collections of short stories, which 
cull trom the best of the year’s product, 
should be studied carefully. One of the 
best things of this sort that I know is 
“Georgian Stories” which brings together 
some of the most original work of the 
younger English writers. This is of value, 
as it shows a distinct departure from old 
forms of the short story, types that are 
somewhat radical. The writer who studies 
these seriously will usually discover that 
there are new stories to be told. 





AVOID TRICKS 


Never resort to methods of pasting cor- 
ners of two sheets together, arranging two 
or three sheets out of sequence, or turning 
one sheet upside down, what you might 
consider a shrewd catch-method of ascer- 
taining if the editor has examined your man- 


uscript. All editors are entirely familiar 


with these old time-worn tricks, and it will 
do you more harm than good. 








Intimate Notes on Novel Writing - 


The thirteenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Man That Never Was,” “Other People’s Lives,” 
“The Snare of Destiny,” “The Girl Who Couldn’t Be Bad,” Etc. 


XIII. 


Even if there are more than five kinds 
of treatment, the discussion of that num- 
ber will suffice. Let us call them: (1) 
Realistic; (II) Naturalistic; (III) Ex- 
pressionistic; (1V) Romantic; (V) Fan- 
tastic. 

As a preface to the discussion, I may re- 
mark, that it has come to matter little to 
me what manner of treatment a writer em- 
ploys so long as the resultant piece of work 
has become the living, true, real embodi- 
ment of the vision—a worthwhile vision, of 
course—that inspired the-author to set it 
In other words, an artistic present- 
ment. Note too, that I stated “the vision 
that inspired” the writer. By inspired I 
don’t mean necessarily that the writer re- 
ceives a flaming, blindjng vision like that 
of Saul of Tarsus, but that the characters 
of the story and the character of the deeds 
contained in it come sooner or later to so 
exalt his imagination of themselves that the 
writer becomes something of a mere scribe 
who simply sits and records certain living 
chronicles that are evolving within his heart 
and soul and mind. 


down. 


[. Realism. 


Realism is always desirable, perhaps es- 
sential, in every authentic literary piece of 
work. We now refer to the word used as 
a synonym for “realistic,” meaning “the 
real thing.” But in literary and art forms 
it has come to have a slightly perverted 
meaning: real as opposed to ideal; per- 
ceptible by means of the senses possibly 


FIVE KINDS OF TREATMENT 


as opposed to something comprehensible 
altogether through the mind. 

Therefore, in order that the literary pre- 
sentment become real, they argue, we shall 
make the picture just as tangible as the 
thing itself is. We shall place before your 
eyes a body and its surroundings in such a 
manner that you could not picture it more 
clearly if you saw the thing. The man’s 
clothing, colors, wounds, scars, physical 
surrounding, including the flies in the air, 
the luxury or squalor. For your edifica- 
tion, we shall have you smell the odors and 
hear the sounds you would hear if you were 
there. We apply the microscope and the 
microphone to it all, so that you shall miss 
nothing. We do this all with the meticu- 
lousness of the Dutch School of Painting. 
Each square in the linoleum is faithfully 
chronicled. As if anybody cared! And 
yet, strange to say, most of us do care. We 
are gluttons for details. We don’t want 
to be cheated out of a single blood clot on 
the carpet—if it be that kind of a story, a 
realistic story. This reservation is ar- 
tistically important. Theodore Dreiser’s 
whole strength and vogue rests upon his 
singular power to dramatize humdrum de- 
tails. And he can do it artistically. Read 
“Jennie Gerhardt” and see for yourself. 

I might have added still another kind of 
treatment: Journalistic. But it is really a 
branch of realism — gossipy realism, tell- 
tale. “Main Street” is a notable example. 
Follow Sinclair Lewis in a trip down the 
streets of Gopher Prairie with Carol and 
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he will tell you how many blue bottle flies 
there are on the bad meat in the smelly 
ebutcher shop. 


II. Naturalism. 


The naturalismists go the realismists one 
better. Their honest slogan is, “We must 
be naturai!” In this they emulate again 
the Dutch School of painting, or at least 
those members of it who not only painted 
the flies on the walls, but who represented 
the people in the picture indulging in what- 
soever happened to be natural in their par- 
ticular debased cases. No call of nature 
was neglected by them. And they would 
answer with our present-day naturalism- 
ists: “We tell what we know and what we 
know is the Truth!” 

Even so. These naturalismists are so 
darned intimate, so unblushing. They make 
peeping-toms of their readers. They not 
only take you into the room where the pro- 
posed characters are assembled, but they 


whisk off their clothes and so on. See 


Sherwood Anderson’s “Many Marriages.” 
It may be natural, but it isn’t nice. It is 
just a flippant bit of the decadence of the 
age. Perhaps what each age does in life, it 
re-does in Literature—in the case of some 
of us writers and some of us readers. 


Ill. Eapressionism. 


Expressionism would seem to be self-ex- 
planatory. But from what I can gather— 
for each of these kinds of treatment work 
themselves up into numberless cults with 
fine shades of differentiation—expression- 
ism does not mean the giving expression to 
one’s subject matter at all. Rather, it means 
the giving expression to one’s self, seizing 
any material that happens accidentally to be 
at hand as a vehicle, like a boy wanting to 
get to the village “gets a hitch” on the first 
wagon that passes, whether it be a hayrick 
or a carryall. There are as many shades of 
expressionism as there are as many kinds 
of people. Excellence seems to lie in the 
mind capable of the most luxuriant—and 
sometimes weird—imagination setting down 
every image that crosses its surface. Just go 
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out on a New Year’s Eve celebration of the 
emotions, fill your mind with stimulants 
and then record everything—fine, superfine 
and unrefined—that’s what the Expression- 
ismists seem to do. Read James Joyce's 
“Ulysses” and Marcel Proust. Or are they 


Imagtsts ? 


IV. Romanticism. 


They say we are rapidly coming back to 
Romanticism. I wonder what will become 
of all the hard-working realists? For, while 
it requires a decided talent for meticulous 
description to qualify as a good realist, yet 
that talent is often removed a thousand 
leagues from that rare gift of describing 
the things that are not perceived by the 
Five Senses, in such a manner that the 
reader will also perceive them with some- 
thing other than his Five Senses. What 
are the rea! things of life—the things that 
are seen or the forces unseen? Which mat- 
ters more—the visual mansion of the man 
or the invisible soul and its state of misery 
or happiness of that man? What does it 
matter in the long run what a man does, 
the point is, What was his motive? What 
a man is doesn’t appear on the surface nec- 
essarily. Dreams are intangible. Actions 
speak louder than words, but the din of 
souls lost or in torment, or of souls at play 
is louder than thunder. Love in its pro- 
fundity can’t be measured by a yard stick, 
or be felt by the fingers or set before us in 
a garbage can. Romance alone can pretig- 
ure and transfigure the ageless Beauty that 
permeates all living things and can even 
resurrect and illumine the Dead. Romance 
never dies; is ever young. Romance, the 
blue glasses that make us see with eyes of 
Youth and feel with the heart of the ever- 
young. Romance, whose language is uni- 
versal Emotion! 

V. Fantasticism. 

Pure fantasy I would designate as whim- 
sicality; but perhaps that is more Fancy 
than Fantasy. And it would be Barrie. 
James Branch Cabel was guilty of some- 


(Continued on page 58) 








Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Tenth of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 


writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
A 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets. 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR PICTURES 


When all is said and done, these in- 
formal articies on the relation of good pho- 
tography to the writer’s income have had 
selling pictures for their main theme. To 
be sure, unless the pictures were properly 
ade and the writer knew how to use his 
camera, there would be little use to talk 
about where to sell pictures. In short, the 
vriter must have his pictorial goods well 
ade, neatly packed and we'l timed for the 
narket. Assuming that he has met the 
requirements for the sort of pictures that 
<litors want, where shall he send them and 
;w shall he know a likely market when he 
es it? 
There are many authors and publishers 
ho compile lists of markets. The work 
honestly done and a sincere effort is made 
have such a list accurate; but is it? Let 
illustrate what I mean by my own ex- 
Let us suppose that I am work- 
on such a list. It is to be out promptly 
May first. Very well, I send a blank to 
the reliable magazines and publishers 
vith the request that each give me the very 
requirements, prices and other in- 
I mail these out together on 
March 1. Within a few days the returns 
begin to come in. By April 1st I have re- 
ceived all the replies that I am going to 
receive. Some editors and pubtishers will 
not answer questions on blank-forms, or 
otherwise. Well, let us say that I have 
eighty per cent of my list comp!ete and it is 
\pril 1st. All this material must be sent 
to the printer to be set in type and with 
certain descriptive matter for the benefit 
of the reader. The printer returns galley- 


rience. 


latest 


formation. 


proofs by April 10th. These must be read 
carefully, corrected and then made up into 
pages. Next, we have page-proofs which 
must be checked up and given a final care- 
ful reading. At length, about April 15th 
the book or pamphlet goes to press. Then, 
it must go through the bindery to be stitched 
and covered. Finatly, assuming that all 
goes well, the “latest” list of markets for 
photographs makes its appearance two 
months after the reports on the blank-forms 
were fresh. To be sure, the reader gets a 
list of editors and publishers who buy pho- 
tographs when they may need them; but 
he does not get information which will tell 
him what each editor wants now—this week 
or this month. In short, in my opinion, a 
list of markets printed in book-form or con- 
tained in a series of articles, such as this, 
is of little practical value. Too much time 
elapses from the receipt of the news and 
its delivery to the interested reader. Hence, 
I sha!l attempt no list ; but I will endeavor to 
point out sources of information and ways 
and means which I have found to ,serve 
well and which are always up to the min- 
ute. However, let me add that I believe the 
writers’ magazines which give weekly and 
month'y market reports are serving their 
readers admirably in so far as they can— 
far better than a printed book which be- 
comes obsolete for “live news” a few weeks 
after it is published. 

Those who have followed this series of 
articles have noted that I have given a 
number of general suggestions which will 
apply at all times. There is much to be 
said for the writer-photographer who se- 
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lects his target carefully and then sees to it 
that he has a rifle and ammunition powerful 
enough to hit it. By that I mean for the 
writer to study a given magazine from cover 
to cover, illustrations and all, then write to 
the editor and tell him that he, the author, 
has an article which he believes will fit 
in nicely with the magazine’s present plans. 
Usuatly it does, and a sale results. Yes, 
it takes time and effort; but is it not better 
than to take an obsolete list of markets and 
make the rounds with material that you 
think instead of know the editor wants now? 
Of course, the writer-photographer can 
“circularize” the editors and publishers who 
have in any way indicated an interest in 
illustrated articles or photographs. He can 
prepare several articles and start them off, 
and keep them going and coming until every 
editor has been reached. Here and there a 
sale may be made; but I venture to say that 
the rejection slips outnumber the accept- 
ances. 


Let me try to make clear the method I 
should adopt to market my illustrated ar- 


ticles and photographs. I am writing from 
the point of view of the contributor, and 
from the position of an editor and publisher. 
I do not claim that my method is best, nor 
even better than many others; but I do 
believe that it is worth trying out. First, 
I would write and illustrate a number of 
articles on subjects that I liked best and in 
which I was sincerely interested and about 
which I have first-hand information. I 
am convinced that no article—or photo- 
graph, for that matter—ever has force be- 
hind it unless it is the work of enthusiasm, 
sincerity and broadmindedness. Very well, 
having written, let us say, ten illustrated ar- 
ticles, what next? One of these articles is 
an account of a summer’s work at a boys’ 
camp. It contains human interest, an in- 
spirational tone, some practical facts of 
value to boys and likewise to camp directors. 
Summer is coming. Editors of boys’ maga- 
zines are looking for summer “stuff.” I 
wou'd write to the leading publications de- 
voted to boys’ interests, state that I had an 
illustrated article ready now and indicate 
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briefly its theme and describe the illustra- 
tions. I may be wrong; but I venture to 
say that such a letter will do more to bring 
about a sale than a hit-or-miss policy of 
writing a forced article on the subject, when 
your real interest lies in electrical power 
pants and not in boys’ summer camps. | 
am frank to say that I detest the article 
written with the help of sentences and para- 
graphs copied from a book of reference, 
with or without credit. Usually, I can tell 
such an article in the first paragraph. It 
is the “pot-boiler” type of article, written 
without enthusiasm and aimed to hit a 
certain market whether or not the author 
knows a thing about his subject. True, an 
article should be adapted to the editor’s 
requirements; but no editor worthy of the 
name wants any writer to stifle the subject 
he loves best just to please a certain edi- 
torial requirement. Again let me say that I 
believe in writing when the heart is filled 
with a subject that grips, then look for the 
editor who will understand—and there are 
many such, if writers will just realize that 
editors are human, after all. 

Well, having disposed of the article on 
boys’ camps, I would look over my collec- 
tion and find, perhaps, that I wrote one 
on the relation of the church to the com- 
munity from the point of view of the busi- 
ness man. What I had to say was based 
on facts—I knew what I was talking about. 
I had pictures to prove just what the church 
brought about in a certain town. It was 
an article which I judged would appeal to 
clergymen and to laymen. I would write 
to’ several editors of leading religious pub- 
lications, give them an outline of the ar- 
ticle and pictures and suggest that it would 
fit in nicely with their own suggestions for 
church activities during the spring and sum- 
mer season. Again, I believe that a sale 
would be made. The article was ready to 
ship immediately—I could give prompt 
service. Many writers make a mistake to 
tell an editor all about the wonderful ma- 
terial they have and then, when he wants 
it in a hurry, there are weeks and months 
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Dear Epitor: 


For several months I have been an ardent 
reader of THE WRITER’s DicEst, and I’m 
seriously proud of it. Of all the literature 
which a writer can prize; of all the infor- 
mation needed by the “would-be”; of all 
the instruction and encouragement that is 
given to the beginner, one can find at ran- 
dom on the pages of “The Little Old 
WriTER’s DiIGEst.” 

But, I’ve not said what I started to say. 
To you, readers of the DiceEst, let me pre- 
sent one of the many ideas that pass occa- 
sionally through a writer’s head. If you 
have a library, or a few books most needed 
by the writer and would like to enlarge those 
few in number, you can have a book worthy 
of any bookshelf. Remember those 
WriTEr’s DiGests stored away in your 
bedroom? Take six or twelve issues at a 
time (six preferable) to the best bindery 
in your city, to be bound. That, I am sure, 
when you see it again, will satisfy you im- 
mensely, and will also preserve your 
Writer’s Dicests for many more years of 
serviceable use. 

May I have the stand a moment longer, 
Mr. Editor? 

After months an’ months o’ labor on a 
novel, no matter how many months it is, 
there’s allus somethin’ comes up inside 0’ 
me an’ says: “Look here, feila, don’t yuh 
go gettin’ selfish. Remember! Yuh’re fer- 
gettin’ one thing—the credit goes to the 
Waiter’s DiGEst.” 

WAYNE L., JEFFERS. 





Drak Day’s WorKERs: 

Speaking of first sales: mine brought me 
the huge sum of twenty-five cents. That 
settled the matter! I realized that I actu- 
ally could write something that wou!d part 
the editor and his cash. Thereafter I 
earned several quarters from the same 
source, for supposed-to-be puns and jokes. 


1 next subscribed to the WritTER’s DIGEST; 
and thereby hangs a tale—of a sale. Read- 
ing and reflecting on the need of getting 
“the slant” of a magazine before contrib- 
uting an article, I got my idea for the first 
article I ever wrote. It was about a co- 
operative venture, and sold on its first trip 
for fifteen dollars—now don’t be incred- 
ulous—to the Woman’s Home Companion. 
Had the magazine—Our magazine—paid 
for itself in my case? Just seven and a half 
times over! I have sold quite a bit of mate- 
rial since then, and with but one excep- 
tion, every article or joke has sold either 
on its first trip or not at all. Isn’t that 
queer? I have sent some out half a dozen 
times or more in an effort to place them. 
So far, it is not the third trip which is lucky 
for me, it’s the first. I haven’t discovered 
how far up in the teens the second lucky 
trip comes yet. I don’t disdain the small 
checks, either! A stim trick’e of quarters 
and doliars for epigrams and jokes and 
contests certain!y helps out in the intervals 
between larger checks. No! I haven't 
so'd any stories—yet. Just articles and 
jokes. But, like the lad who courted one 
girl ten years: “I have hopes.” Sincerely, 
Beryt PASCHALL, 
Osceola, Iowa. 





BE NATURAL 


Be perfectly natural in the weaving of 
your story. Use the words to which you 
are accustomed. Don’t try to grow eloquent 
beyond the vocabulary you use in your 
every-day letters and conversation. 

Get the dictionary habit. Don’t be con- 
tent with the vague idea of a word’s mean- 
ing. Study it, learn its various usages, 
synonyms and antonyms. It has been said, 
“Use a word accurately five times and it 
is yours.” 
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The White Monkey 


With this fascinating and sprightly novel, 
Mr. Galsworthy has finished the Forsyte 
Saga—a thoughtful and sincere history of 
an English family, in all of its ramifica- 
tions. 

The White Monkey is the best of the 
series—in the liveliest manner he has car- 
ried on the Forsyte story. “Old Soames” 
Forsyte much happier with Fleur married to 
Michael Mont whom she respects and is 
learning to love, even while she is intrigued 
by the passion of Wilfrid Desert—an after- 
war poet of some merit. 

Michael holds to his friendship for Wil- 
frid even when he knows of the poet’s love 
for his wife—showing a fine self-control 
and understanding much beyond the mind 
of ordinary man. 

The White Monkey—a Chinese picture 
which Soames bought for pretty Fleur’s 
Chinese room is “a pungent satire on human 
life,” representing a white monkey holding 
in his hand the rind of a squeezed out fruit 
—looking down—“he thinks there is some- 
thing beyond and he is sad or angry because 
he can’t get it.” The monkey, like the 
youth of today, “won’t be happy till he gets 
it. The only thing is—he doesn’t know 
what it is.” 

Mr. Ga'sworthy is very sympathetic with 
the disillusionments of the youth, and not 
at all pessimistic. “I don’t know what 
we’re all coming to,” says Fleur’s father to 
her husband to which Michael quickly re- 
plies, “If we did, Sir, we should die of 
boredom.” 

The two fathers, “Old Mont” and “Old 
Forsyte” are in fine contrast and the scene 
in the stockholders’ meeting, which shows 
Soames to be an Engtishman “with grit,” 
is finety done. 

There is much less of the Forsyte feud 
and more clearly drawn portraits of old and 
new characters, done with Mr. Galswor- 
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thy’s consummate skill. He writes so keenly 

of their vanities and frailties while kindly 

and calmly watching them, that one thinks 

he might be turning them around on a spit, 

showing one side and another, raw, wel!- 

browned, and now and then a bit scorched. 
—Reviewed by Mary S. Kirkpatrick. 
“The White Monkey.” By John Galsworthy. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A Working Grammar of the English 
Language 

This book is a practical aid to correct 
English grammar. The author has covered 
the field in an immensely practical and en- 
tirely new and popular manner. Recogniz- 
ing the large number of persons who have 
not the time to study ponderous definitions 
and arguments he has prepared what is in 
concise and useful 
Everyone who would 


every sense, a 
“working grammar.” 
refresh and enrich his knowledge of English 
will find herein a clear and lucid explanation 
of the principles of English grammar. All 
that makes the study of grammar a mystery 
is eliminated, and the whole book is con- 
structed so as to enable the student to find 
his own way, by its teachings, to a correct 


very 


working know!edge of English. 
“A Working Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage.” By James C. Fernald, L. H. D. 
New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech 


The practical man, who rides in electric 
cars talks by the long-distance telephone, 
and dictates his letters to a stenographer, 
seldom has time to think that he is the heir 
Yet, however busy he may 
be, there are moments when the amazing 


of all the ages. 
phenomenon of articu'ate speech comes 
home to him as a kind of commonplace 
To answer some of the questions 
(Continued on page 50) 


miracle. 
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“Saves Years of Effort 


—Much lies with the individual” 


EARL G. CURTIS 
Short-Story Writer and Novelist 


While a granite-cutter in the Virginia mountains Mr. 
Curtis absorbed the local color that he afterward used 
in the novelettes published in All-Story Weekly: “The 
Man in the Chair’, ‘‘The Raffling of Rowdy’s Tools’, 
“Sarah Worth’s Feud”, “Brothers to Trouble”, and 
**The Surrender of Martha’’. His many short-stories have 
appeared in All-Story, Black Cat, Young’s, Snappy 
Stories, Live Stories, Breezy Stories, etc. ‘Saturday 
Nights”, Mr. Curtis’ first book, a fine piece of realism, 
was published recently by Reilly and Lee, Chicago. He 
is active in the Writer’s Clubs of Richmond, Virginia. 

“I do not say that Dr. Esenwein can lead ANY 
person to successful writing. Much lies with the 
individual. Some who feel the urge have no dor- 
mant talent to be awakened and developed. Some 
beginners have an unflagging determination to 
write, and to have people READ what they write. 
They are those who win to their goal unmindful 
of the fluttering cloud of rejection slips. To those 
especielly I want to say that Dr. Esenwein’s short- 
story course willsave years of unguided effort. Under 
his able guidance the aspiring tyro learns the value 
of forethought—that elbow-grease of the mind 
which is so essential to sureness in plot, in setting, 
incharacter work, andin unity. And, not the least 
important, the pupil learns what NOT to write.’’ 


CaP 4. Guks 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. One student 
has reported sales of $600 in one week; an- 
other has recently won a $2,000 prize; others 
have sold their first stories. News of this 
sort comes in every day. 








Says Earl G. Curtis, out of 
his own experience. He rec- 
ommends Dr. Esenwein’s 
40-lesson course in Story- 
Writing. 


Read “29 Stories of 
Success” 


Free for the asking. 


Draw your own conclusions. If 
you are in dead earnest, but need 
to be directed in your work, if 
your stories are crude, or your 
plots are weak—Dr. Esenwein 
can undoubtedly save you years 
of effort. Dr. Esenwein’s course 
has helped writers of both long 
and short fiction. Other courses 
taught arein magazine and news- 
paper journalism, verse writing, 
and all literary branches. Pro- 
fessional teaching. 


ee Sa ee oe ee ee 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me without charge or obliga- 
g tion your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 


- I am interested in 


J From The 
| Writer’s 
j Digest 



































Publishing One’s Own Songs 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 
Wt’riter of “O Death Where Is Thy Sting” 


My greatest ambition since my first ex- 
perience in song-writing was to be a suc- 
cessful publisher. I guess this same ques- 
tion burns especially in the hearts of every 
amateur song-writer who believes his first 
printed effort will be a success. 

The amateur as a rule will become thrilled 
at the information regarding the tremendous 
profits in writing popular songs. They will 
read and relish the statements given out in 
different musical magazines telling how a 
“Somebody from Nowhere” struck an idea, 
hit a real melody and then reaped a fortune 
in six figures. 

Naturally the amateur will say, “If it can 
be done—Why can’t J do it.” The majority 
will do just as I did at first. They will 
flood the big publishers with inferior ma- 
terial and become obsessed with the idea 
that their songs are superior to the publish- 
er’s staff-writers. Finally the amateur 
writer decides the only way is to publish it 
himself. 

That was my first experience — which 
proved disastrous not only from a financial 
standpoint, but energy and time wasted. I 
will admit that a few have weathered the 
storm of competition and were successful. 
Some have made a little money from the 
sales of their songs, but the per cent of the 
successful ones is significant. 

When the average amateur writes and 
publishes his own song, he expects at least 
100 per cent on his investment. He is so 
sure that he has a hit he would give “odds” 
to any bet that his song would almost be 
another “Bananas.” 

The old saying, “If you have something 
worthwhile, there will be a beaten path to 
your door” is “applesause” in the song- 
writers’ garne of amateur publishing. They 
all have the same idea that I had. “Noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain.” Pub- 
lish the song yourself—put an ad in the 
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Billboard, and the acts and orchestra leaders 
will grab at it. The music stores will ask 
to rush copies to satisfy the tremendous 
demand of the music-loving public. The 
record and roll companies will chase you 
for contracts, and that’s that! 

Instead of looking for a new suite of 
rooms for your increased publishing busi- 
ness, you begin looking for a bluebird to 
chase the blues away and get the money 
back you had wasted trying to be a Feist or 
a Berlin on condensed capital and with a 
“stubborn brain-child” whom the musical 
masses would not accept. 

I would not advise any writer to publish 
and advertise extensively their songs, ex- 
pecting to be rewarded bountifully for their 
efforts. JT’il admit a few have broken 
through—Look how few! 

It is even a big gamble with the writer 
who has a big hit to his credit, trying to be 
a successful publisher. Look at the failures 
of successful writers who hit the trail to 
“Tin-pan Alley,” opened their own offices, 
and then faded out of the picture in a few 
months, due to poor business ability and in- 
ferior judgment. 

To be a successful publisher you must 
have brains, capital, co-operation, superior 
songs, personality and “guts, grit and gump- 
tion.” Any writer, amateur or professional, 
who wants to publish and has these quali- 
ties, will have a better chance to be a worthy 
competitor to his fellow publishers. Su- 
perior songs and business ability have done 
the trick at times, but capital has helped 
many a good song from going wrong and 
put it over. 

Still having the publishing “bee” in my 
bonnet, I finally resolved to try once more to 
break through “songdom” as a successful 
publisher. Having a big hit to my credit 
I was firmly convinced that the path would 
he much easier than my first experience. 
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My first procedure was to pick what I 3 
thought were two of my best numbers. One | ENGR Fy A 47. oa 
of them, a “deacon coon-shout,” I planned We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 


covers, and = by any process. No order too small to receive at- 


to be the worthy successor of “O Death tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


\Vhere Is Thy Sting” and the other one was | Prepaid. Established 1876 
ablues. I had both of these songs arranged | THE OTTO ZIMMERMAN 50" Co. 
personally by Mr. Alford who did an excel- 
lent job. Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 
I then rushed them to the printer and We will revise, typewrite and put melody to your 
r . : : . poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
ordered professional, piano copies and or- | publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 


chestrations. In the meantime I selected a Leon = enh eee sated 
re : : “1 4: PHILLIP N 
suite of rooms in the biggest building where Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 


| was located. I then prepared my cam- 
paign to put my publishing house in the 
“limelight” and my songs in the “hit” class. SONGWRITERS 

My first announcement in the Billboard DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 


was a signal for a barrage of mail which WRITE ME AT ONCE. 
nearly swamped me. Artists from all parts LEE ICE : ; 
of the United States and Canada who had $P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 


used or heard my “O Death Where Is Thy 
Sting,” wrote for copies. I received hun- ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
dreds of flattering compliments from artists A recognized successful composer, will 


: : write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
regarding both numbers, assuring me same making the same ready to submit to the 


would be featured and plugged by them. market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 
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“Picking winners” is one of the hardest 
tests in music publishing. The song I had 
figured to be the only successor of my “O 
rite Baga ae SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
Death” number was an “also ran” with my wii 
ii I 1 rr = heck of 00 ~ If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
blues song. put a my efforts back of this Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor”) 
one and flooded Chicago with professional wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
copies and orchestrations intending to make CASPER NATHAN 
ita Chicago hit which might eventually mi- | Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 
grate to Broadway. 

While the song was going great and ex- | Song Poems Revised—Melody to Same Free 
ceeding my expectations, I received two If your poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do for 


best music, it will cost $1.00 for revision, typing, melody, and 


offers from publishers to buy it, which I re- putting into first-class shape to send to publishers. Send poem and 
$1.00 now; for I guarantee first-class work or refund cash in full. 


fused. Then I received a letter from a My piano arrangements are known from coast to coast. ‘‘Booklet 
: y , ° _" ° on song-writing’ free, on request, with first cash order. 
prominent New York publisher informing LUTHER A. CLARK, Mesle Compecer and Pobitcher. 

me that the title of my song was identical to eS De eee Soe 

a number he published over twenty-five 

ee P c : SONG WRITERS 

years ago. He requested me to change it : 

‘diately . : eos If you are interested and want to become 
Immediately Or he might bring legal action a member of a reliable publisher, write me. 
against me. He also informed me that this Lyrics set to music. 

special number of his was never too old A. J. HUNT, Publisher 

to make money, as he just received an order Altoona, Pa. 

tor 2,000 copies from a prominent jobber. 


What could I do? You couldn’t blame the SONG WRITE — COM OuES 
‘obhar t : 

a ye The jobber thought all those calls Expert criticism, 25c. 4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 
were for this particular song which had written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. Join our 
; 1 service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 
been a standard seller for over a quarter first class or cash refunded. 

ot a century. I’d bet my life those calls INDIANA SONG BUREAU _ 

4 Brookside, Salem, Indiana 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 

The American Writers’ Bureau, Wayne, Pa., 
offers cash prizes of $25, $10 and $5 for the 
best three articles featuring the advantages of 
short-story writing as a hobby from both the 
cultural and the economic standpoints. Length 
not to exceed 1,500 words. Typewritten manu- 
scripts preferred. Prize-winning articles will be 
published, hence cannot be returned. All other 
manuscripts will be returned if accompanied by 
fully-stamped self-addressed envelopes. Contest 
closes midnight January 31, 1925. Contestants 
may send in more than one article. Address 
Contest Editor D, American Writers’ Bureau, 
Wayne, Pa. 

Mg er Pipes,” by Lucile Kendrick, of Macon, 

, has been awarded the third annual prize of 
are -five dollars offered by Mary McKibben 
Harper through the Order of Bookfellows for 
the best poem on a bird or flower. The prize 
poem appears in the November issue of The Step 
Ladder. Special mention is made of poems en- 
tered by Lucia Clark Markham, Julia Boynton 
Green, Margery Sweet and Margaret DeLaughter. 
The poems were judged by George Sterling. 

In The First Theatre Guild of Boston Prize 
Play Competition for full length plays, which 
closed June 1, 1924, the following awards were 
made: First prize $100.00, production and publi- 
cation to “Her Daughter’s Mother,” by Margaret 
Penney, Pasadena; second award to “Fog,” by 
[. Irby Koon, of Greenville, S. C.; third award 
to “The Shade Man,” by Katherine Metcalf Roof, 
New York, N. Y. 

"a editors of Muse & Mirror, 119 Marion 

Seattle, Wash., announce the following prizes 
- poems printed in Muse & Mirror during its 
first year: The Katheryn Wilson prize of $5.00 
for the best sonnet. The Francette Maring prizes 
of $5.00 apiece for the best lyric under 16 lines, 
and the best narrative poem. 

American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Editor, Frank H. Hollman. Monthly; l5c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This journal is supported by the 
pigeon and squab breeders themselves, and no 
money or other consideration is paid for articles. 
Articles telling how to raise squabs for market, 
experiences with various utility breeds, feeding 
pigeons for best results, are welcomed at all 
times. Squab recipes are especially desired, also 
scientific articles showing the medicinal or food 
value of squabs. Also articles telling of experi- 
ences with racing homers as message carriers; 
poetry dealing with pigeons is also used. Our 
present special need is for articles telling of the 
methods used at successful squab plants through- 
out the country. We report on manuscripts with- 
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in five to ten days, and often much earlier. No 
payment at all is made.” 


The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 East 
Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, W. E. 
Backus. Monthly; 25c a year. “This magazine 
is devoted to problems of the direct salesman and 
agent. We want experience stories of successful 
salesmen; how a difficult sale was. made; how a 
salesman climbed to the top; articles of inspira- 
tion, and those dealing with various sales angles. 
Occasionally we use poetry with a selling applica- 
tion or of inspiration to salesmen. Our feature 
articles and experience stories run from 2,000 to 
2,500 words; occasionally 1,500 words. Shorter 
articles of from 200 to 1,000 words also accept- 
able, presenting some boiled-down selling point 
of interest. All articles must deal with direct 
selling rather than general selling; house-to-house 
problems will be of especial interest, Manu- 
scripts reported on promptly; payment on publi- 
cation.” 


The Writer's Monthly, Springfield, Mass. Edi- 
tor, J. Berg Esenwein. Monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles not longer than 
2,000 words, dealing with the practical side of 
writing. We use very few poems, but those we 
do use deal with writing or writers.” 


Beauty, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Edi- 


tor, Ruth G. Bow man. Monthly ; 25c per copy; 
$2.50 per year. “We need stories of true experi- 
ence in retaining beauty through exercise—special 
diets—working or playing out-of-doors, etc. Also 
true stories of how an unpopular girl won popu- 
larity—how she overcame self-consciousness, etc. 
The stories must be told in the first person, must 
be authentic, and if possible must have pictures 
taken while she was unhealthy and unsuccessful 
and after she became successful. We need prac- 
tically no fiction—no idealistic stuff such as we 
have been using. We report on manuscripts with- 
in two to four weeks and pay on acceptauice at 
the rate of from one to two cents a word.” 
Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 5\" 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Edwin Baird. 
“We are always seeking the work of new writers 
for Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stores, 
and an unknown name on a manuscript generally 
invites a prompt and interested reading with the 
hope that it may be another ‘discovery,’ but of 
late we have noticed that most of the manu- 
scripts received are obviously written by persons 
who never read a copy of Real Detective Tales 
and Mystery Stories and are wholly unacquainted 
with its special needs. We are actively in the market 
for detective and mystery fiction of any length 
from 1,000 to 50,000 words, and we particularly 
need novelette lengths of 12,090 to 20,000 words, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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PUBLISHING ONE’S OWN SONGS 
(Continued from page 45) 


were for my song. I got busy right away, 
but nothing could be done. This had been 


is why I did not continue publishing. 
. rule you can’t put over a “big thing in 
all town” especialiy in the music pub- 
ing game. If you think song publishing 
pleasant and profitable pastime, jump 
| get your feet wet. 
ly next installment will be “A Few Do’s 
on’t’s tor Aspiring Song-Writers.” 





REJUVENATING AGED 
ERASERS! 


ien the eraser has become soiled it has 
ts value as a handy article. It not 
ooks bad, but is unsanitary, and instead 
ising a mistake from a paper and mak- 

neat job of it, the eraser only half 
s and leaves the paper looking smudgy. 
{ time you writers enter the bathroom 
ish your hands, take along all of your 
rs and scrub them with the nail brush 
soap as you would your hands, al- 
‘h not so hard. After this is done on 
les, wash off the soap, wipe with your 
towel and let the erasers dry them- 

for a few moments. The result is 
he erasers will look almost as clean 


as when new and will erase like new. Pencil 





TYPING 50c 


Spelling corrections FREE. 

One Carbon Copy. 

Postage one way. 

Every MS. Proof Read. 

50c per thousand words. 
K. R. HOLLEY 

Expert Manuscript Typist 




















631 Walnut St. Clinton, Ind. 











IT’S NEVER TOO LATE!! 
—To Make a Good Resolution— 
si quali yping. 60c 

START NOW {oocr “inctuding one “copy. and 
corrections in grammar and spelling. Superlative 
service. 

MISSOURI TYPING BUREAU 
3672 Russell St. Louis, Mo. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING DONE 


I get the repeat orders for good typing, so please 
send me your manuscripts for straight typing. Prose, 
fifty cents per thousand words; poems and songs for 
two cents per line. I do no revising or marketing. 


CARROL A. DICKSON, 
Ennis, Texas 














AUTHORS 


Your manuscripts scientifically typed by 
experts. Neatness and accuracy guaran- 
teed. One carbon copy included. Rates 
reasonable. If you want to please the 
editors send your manuscripts to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND 
LITERARY BUREAU, 


121 Rose St., Dept 0, Springfield, O. 

















LET ME SHOW YOU 


how accurately I can type your manuscript and put it 


Te P : ° in sl lease tk litors, Carb free. Writ 
erasers are the easiest to wash, but ink  in,shme to pleas the coors, Carbon copy free. Write 


and typewriter erasers are also washable. BLANCHE SOPER 
232 Brown St., S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Bayarp S. Pitts. 
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Learn How to Write Short Stories 


There is a big demand for Short Stories and Feature Articles. 
Over 25,000 publications are buying them. Our course endorsed by 
Jack London and other famous writers. Unlimited Personal Criticism 
and Manuscript sales service makes it easy for you to learn at home 
during spare time. Many of our students are earning thousands of 
dollars with their pens. Write today for free book, ‘“The Art of Story 
Writing’’ and details of our introductory offer. 





HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 1903, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











AUTHORS: Will type your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately. Quick service. 
50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 

BERTHA SOOY, 
197 Summer St. Paterson, N. J. 











THE GREETING CARD WRITER’S 
“BLUE BOOK” 
“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most complete, accurate, and fully annotated, 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 


pletely revised. 
2e stamp brings interesting circular. 


0 postpaid. 
ROBERT N. & B. J. STANNARD 
s New York City 


Eltingville, S. I 














Writers, Attention! FREE offer extended 
—first thousand words of all manuscripts received 
during March will be typed free. Expert work; 
reasonable rates; write for prices. Give me a trial. 

WRITERS’ TYPING STUDIO 

4038-a DeTonty St. St. Louis, Mo. 

















‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 
but urgently recommend that every writer, before 
submitting manuscripts, familiarize himself with 
our style of fiction by reading a copy of the 
magazine. Payment is made on or before publi- 
cation. 


Black 
Editor, 


Mask, 45 W. . 45th St., New York City. 
ec Cody. Monthly ; 20c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. “We desire detective stories and 
mystery stories, and adventure stories that have 
either detective work or unusual mystery as a 
basic element. We report on material within two 
weeks and pay on acceptance at the rate of one 
to one and a half cents a word.’ 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., “is in the market 
for some railroad stories of not more than 15,000 
words; also a real detective mystery of the old- 
fashioned kind, in which the reader is kept guess- 
ing until the detective solves the plot at the end. 
For this we will pay the usual rates immediately 
upon acceptance.” 


M. & M. Studio, 2705 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “We are in special need of true stories 
of adventurous lives, 500 to 2,000 words, and ac- 
companied by photographs; true stories of suc- 
cessful people with photos; true accounts of 
strange or peculiar happenings, or customs local 
to the United States. The more elemental re- 
ligious practices may be reported. We want true 
accounts with pictures, when possible, of strange, 
peculiar, different, unusual, surprising, singular, 
rare, remarkable things, people or happenings. 
Accounts of customs and practices of the South- 
ern cult known as ‘Holy Rollers’ especially solic- 
ited. Will pay according to merit of material, 
making a prompt decision. Return postage must 
be enclosed.” 


The Sleuth, 164 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
“We are making many changes hereafter in The 
Sleuth, and we are looking for drawings for 
front cover and short stories about detective 
work and adventure. Stories should run from 
four hundred to eight hundred words. We will 
pay at the rate of $2.00 per thousand and up, 
according to the merit of the story, and the draw- 
ings $5.00 and up. Payment made on the 15th of 
the month after acceptance. All manuscripts and 
drawings should have return postage enclosed, 
and addressed to The Sleuth, care Bureau of 
International Investigation. 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. “In the 
belief that the feminine note is the dominant 
one in modern life, the editors of True Confes- 
sions magazine, are giving chief attention to 
stories of particular interest to women. They 
want stories that relate the emotional, character- 
forming reactions of women as they pass through 
the trials and temptations of today. Such stories 
must be frank without being crude; and, because 
readers much prefer to be left in a pleasant frame 
of mind, they ought to have the happy ending. 
All manuscripts are handled promptly and pay- 
ment is made invariably upon acceptance. The 
minimum rate of True Confessions magazine is 
two cents a word. For unusually good stories, 
rates of three and four cents a word are paid.” 
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EWRITE 


461 Eighth Ave., New 
Action Stories, True 


Editor, J. B. Kelly. 


“Stories must live up to title 
Red-blooded fiction of 

nture of the West, the North, South Seas, 
sports, etc. Romantic interest no bar, but not 
necessary. Short stories should run from 3,000 
to (000 words. Short novelets from 8,000 to 
10.000 words. Complete novels from 20,000 to 
25,000 words. Keep vocabulary within wunder- 
standing of a grammar school student. Start 
stories quickly and stop when you have told it. 
The way to our treasurer’s office is a study of 
the stories we publish in Action Stories.” 


‘iction House, - Inc., 
‘ork City, Publishers of 
Adventures and Novelets. 


Iction Stories: 
in both drama and style. 


Adventures: “Stories intended for True 
utures must be startling and based on actual 
and ring absolutely true. The diction must 

snappy and convincing, and the characters, 

es and incidents must be taken from actual 

ind woven into gripping, suspenseful stories. 

Adventures as a Rum Runner’ and ‘Flirting 

the Grim Reaper,’ published in the January 

> of True Adventures, are good examples of 
t pe we want. Our short stories range from 
3,000 to 6,000 words in length, and the feature 
stories 8,000 to 12,000 words. We can also use 
book length stories, exciting, colorful and with 
powerful themes, the locations preferably out-of- 
doors, though not necessarily so.” 


elets: “Must be rugged, wholesome yarns 
estern and Northern settings, from 8,000 
1000 words. The essential elements are ac- 
nd dramatic vividness with a romantic vein, 
ways with the woman interest in the back- 
| as a minor interest. Cowboy stories, cat- 
stling, desert stories, border stuff and smug- 
gling are good. Humorous material is always 
desirable. The North country is the world’s last 
exciting frontier line, and we want stories 
there; dog-team stuff, dramatic adventure, 
cting, mystery, man-hunting, and poaching, 
material that we desire from the great 
ern and Alaskan snow-countries. Keep your 
lary simple and your style straight from 
oulder.” 


ore 


trea 


Oracle, published quarterly by The Writers’ 

08 West 134th St., New York City. 20c 

py; Tdc per year. William A. Broder, 

“Our object in the main is to bring 

the public and the writers the good ma- 

obtainable from unknown writers. Each 

will contain special articles on the various 

of writing by prominent editors and 

s, as well as short stories, poems, bits of 

os with instructions in the art of writing 

nario, a Writers’ Market department, Edi- 

department, etc., as the space will allow. 

not at the present time pay for material, 

will gladly publish any good short story 

ms submitted and thus give the unknown 

chance to prove his worth. The first 

{ the magazine will be the February 

r. A short story contest will be held 

ection with the publishing of our second 

e. All the manuscripts which will be judged 

unsu:table for publication in our magazine will 

be returned within three weeks with a criticism 
(Continued on page 52) 


STANDARD MAKES 


Big bargains, easy Fae"Smia on late 
model Underwoods, Royals, 1. C Smiths Rem- 
ngtons etc. — perfect. machines expert! rtly 
mn’ facturei by the ‘‘ Young Process’ "guar 
an'eed like new Tor five yeazs. Shipped direct 
from our facto -y to you at big saving. i 
Our bi ee catalog sent free a: 

out obt ation to buy. Write for yours today 

Dept 1233 


Young Typewriter CO., cst w.Randolon st, 











$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
incidents, characters, plot, title, markets—everything. 
Enclose $3 with each story- -idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 











“DRESS UP YOUR MANUSCRIPT” 
A BADGER typed manuscript has the same effect 


on a publisher that 

just in from Main Street for 
BADGER TYPING BUREAU 

223 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


a Ziegfeld chorus has on Hiram, 
a big time, 











Silvertone Stationery 


Expresses Your Individuality 


All stationery printed on High Grade Rag Bond 
Paper, with your name and address in Rich Dark 
Blue Ink and Gothic Type. 


NOTE SIZE—€ Sheets 6x7 
200 100 Envelopes 


PERSONAL — 4 00 Double Sheets 
Envelopes personal style 
Additional Sheets with order per 100 
Additional Envelopes with order per 100 
EXECUTIVE— 1 0() Sheets 7'/4x10% 
Large Envei oe 3%ex7 V2 

Additional sheets with order per 100 
Additional Envelopes with order per 100 


CORRESPONDENCE casi 66 Cards 

100 Envelopes. 
No orders for less than full packages accepted. We 
carry only the two sizes as listed. Please do not ask 
us for other quotations. West of Denver and outside 
the U. S. add 10% to the list price. 








Always print your mame and address plainly and 
remit with your order. 


Name 
NE, PR oes 0s.8 se Seeusae vdhatenbageeeceneal 
City and State 


If you want us to ship C. 0. D. just put a cross here [] 
For additional orders use the above form on any paper you have 


SILVERTONE STATIONERY CO. 
MIAMISBURG ret m OHIO 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 

















Notaschool--nocoursesorbooks 4; 
to sell. You are just as capable R' 
of writing acceptable stories as 2% 
thousands of successful writers. 

Original plots and ideas are wha tae 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
California 

Publishers POPUL¢R SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free Samnie Copy 
Sa re 
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PLAYWRIGHTS! 
PHILIP WENTWORTH RICE A. B., 


formerly of 


the Harvard ‘47 Workshop,” will su pervise the writ- 
ing of your play throughout. Analytical criticism of 
synopsis, scenario, full play. Write for booklet. 


Ye Play Shoppe 
93 Winchester St. Brookline, Mass. 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appeararce. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 

(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cinsénnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 
oevcsccees sets of manuscript pape: -nvelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


ae 





Mention THE WRITE?’S DIGEST when writing to advertisers 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 42) 
that occur to one at such moments is the 
main purpose of this book. ; 

A review of several chapter-heads have a 
ringing appeal to every student of writing: 
The Origin of Language; Language is 
Poetry; Learned Words and Popular 
Words; Siang and Legitimate Speech; the 
Literary Language; Complexity of the 
English Vocabulary; Cognates and Bor- 
rowed Words; the Development of Words. 
We have not quoted one-half of the import- 
ant topics discussed and explained in this 
excellent work. 

“Words and Their Ways in English Speech.” 

By. James Bradstreet Grenough, Professor 

of Latin in Harvard University, and George 
Lyman Kiitredge, Professor of English in 
Harvard University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Moses 


When Bernard Shaw found that his plays 
demanded fifty-page prefaces, he was, no 


doubt, unaware of the host of imitators 
that would prance more or less sluggishly 


in his footsteps. Mr. Lawrence Langner, 
the founder and one of the directors of the 
Theatre Guild, of New York, is the most 
recent cu!prit. The author calls his “Moses” 
“a play, a protest, and a proposal.” With 
little injustice we might call it a thesis. 
Take a few drops of the elixir distilled by 
G. B. S., in his essay, “On Going To 
Church,” mix it with the essence of the 
many deprecations of legalism found in the 
Gospels, boil it in the unwarranted liberties 
taken by Cecil de Mile with the Book of 
Exodus, flavor it with some unreasonable 
buffoonery a la Jolson, and top it off with 
a simulated learnedness, in the form of a 
forty-nine-page introduction, and you have 
before your eyes a drama in seven scenes, 
plus a prologue, yclept “Moses.” Certainly, 
much praise is due Mr. Langner for the 
imaginative qualities possessed by the book; 
it is inadequate, however, when we seek to 
judge the logic and close reasoning, and 
discern many gaps and unjustifiable fal!a- 
cies. 


“Moses.” A Play. By Lawrence Langner 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 
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Materia Critica 


Those of us who have spent many enjoy- 
able hours with Mr. Nathan when he la- 
bored on the old Smart Set will derrve much 
peasure and knowledge from this enter- 
tammng and authoritatively written series 
of essays in dramatic criticism. No one can 
demand from a writer more than that he 
should know whereof he speaketh that he 
should indite scintillatingiy, and that he 
shou.d carry himself erect, fearless, impar- 
tial and unabashed. No critic slides into 
the groove of these requirements with more 
ease and fits more snugly than Mr. George 
Jean Nathan. Here you will peruse pleas- 
urab‘e reflections and aspersions upon cer- 
tain dramatists, critic and criticism, and the 
ike. Mr. Knopf, the publisher, has acted 
judiciously in re-printing these luscious re- 
seitments in attractive form. If you are 
interested in the theatre, do not fail to fol- 
low Mr. Nathan. 


“Materia Critica.” By George Jean Nathan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Connectives of English Speech 


Many persons engaged in writing, and 
eager to master the English language, are 
often puzzled over the correct use of pre- 
positions, conjunctions, relative pronouns, 
iid adverbs. This book is probably the 
most valuable treatise on this subject in 
It is a pleasure to use it as a 
It gives the definitions with the 
wrrect usage of these parts of speech so far 
8 pertains to their office as connectives in 
the construction of Engtish phrases and sen- 
fences; indicating such prepositions as 
‘hould be used after verbs and those con- 
cerning which questions are likely to arise; 
with numerous quotations sustaining the de- 
sions as to correct or incorrect usage. 


existence. 


reference, 


_“Connectives of English Speech.” By James 
Fernald, L. H. D. New York: Funk & 
ills Company. 


A Boy at Gettysburg 


Elsie Singmaster, whose books for young 
people have the flavor which made “Little 





WANTED 
NOVELS 


for Publication in Book Form 


Mystery Stories 
Preferred 


Must be typewritten and will 
give preference to thcse which 
have been criticised. 


Enclose Postage for Return 
of Manuscript 


Dept. 324 


HOLLYWOOD PUBIISHFRS 
Taft Bldg. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











ATTENTION! Writers, Speakers—quality 
counts. . Have your typing done by specialists. 
Circularizing. Stencils perfectly cut. Individual 
service. Prices and samples on request. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 87, Cary, 3. CS. 











WRITERS! 
Short stories, lectures, sonss, poems, all neatly and 
accurately typed for publication—carbon copy free— 
rates reasonable—return postage paid. Further in- 
formation furnished upon request. 


MRS. M. E. COCHRANE 
Kaycee, Wyoming 








THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 











WRITERS! 
Manuscripts typewritten in correct 
form on bond paper, 50 cents each 
1000 words. One carbon copy. 
WILLARD CHASE 
Meadville, Pa. 








Route 7, 
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W RITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturaay 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 








This is the most complete, practical and helptul 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
“You certainly have swept into one volume 





says: 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better “ SS - 


Lie 


book than this one for ’ i mm 


= 6 — study 
t t ye t “og 
le art o!f versincation THE ART 0 
| VERSIFICATION 





Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry, The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, Hi} 
Humorous Verse, Parody, fH} }fj//! 
Helps in the Study of § 
Poetry, etc., etc. ! 

With this book, at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the problems of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 

please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 
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In answering Advertisements 
Please say you saw it in 
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Women” and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” what they are, has written a new 
story about the Civil War, and has again 
laid the scene at Gettysburg. 

The story is human and full of action, 
but without a trace of sentimentality. As 
readers of Miss Singmaster’s other books, 
“Gettysburg,” “Katy Gaumer,” and “John 
Baring’s House,” know, she has an extra- 
ordinary gift for writing in a simple fashion 
that never is patronizing. In every way 
this is one of the finest types of juvenile. 


“A Boy at Gettysburg.” By Elsie Sing- 
master. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


The Oracle is not published for any personal gain 
whatsoever. The whole staff at the present time 
have offered their services gratis and any gain de- 
rived from this publication will go towards prize 
offerings for short stories, poems or scenarios.” 

This for That Magazine, 4132 West 2lst St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, J. F. Crittenden, “wants 
mail order articles, short money-making experi- 
ences, and other short articles of anything of 
interest concerning the agency or mail order busi- 
ness. Will pay from %4c to “ec per word, ac- 
cording to value of material submitted. For all 
accepted material, articles paid for five or ten 
days after publication.” 


Everyboys’ Magazine, Hollis, L. I., is a new 
periodical for boys between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. “We are in the market for short 
stories of from 1,000 words to 5,000 words, deal- 
ing with a sport or an adventure theme. Serials 
of a good, interesting type are also accepted. Any 
story or article that will interest a boy will be 
accepted regardless of whether the author has 
built up a name or not. We pay from '%c to 2c 
a word, payable upon publication.” 


Farm Life, Spencer, Ind. Editor, Geo. Wey- 
mouth. Monthly; 5c per copy; 25c per year. 
“We use farm and household material of peculiar 
interest to farmers. Verse, jokes, fillers, hu- 
morous sketches of farm or family interests. 
Children’s material, very short. All practical ar- 
ticles should be short, concise and informative 
rather than argumentative or didactic. We report 
on material within two weeks, and pay on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one-half cent to one cent 
a word for ordinary, practical material; more 
for literary quality.” 


Youth, 1206 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md,; 
monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. “We are 
in the market for spicy, jazzy stories not exceed- 
ing 2,000 words in length, also poetry.” 


_ After more than a year’s quiet test of the pol- 
icy—which has been found most satisfactory fot 
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magazine and writers—True Confessions 


azine, 


Robbinsdale, 
licly that 
an increased rate will be paid for excep- 

ional stories. 


Minn., now announces 
“hereafter a premium in the form 


The minimum rate of two cents 


rd will be maintained for average stories, 
» for the outstanding manuscripts a rate of 


cents and four cents will be paid. 


Pay- 


in all cases will be made on acceptance. 


rate of each story, whether at two, 


three 


ur cents, will be fixed by the editors on but 


basis—merit. 


Any story to be acceptable for 


Confessions Magazine must measure up 


prescribed standard. 
is worth two cents a word. 
nal stories pass well 


are 


-ward. 
gazine. 
f such stories to receive a bonus hereafter in 
of an increased rate. 


lorm 


This standard, we 
But excep- 
beyond this standard. 


> the ones that our readers not only 
» with keen interest, but remember vividly 


They are the stories that ‘make’ the 


We think it only fair for the authors 


The policy of 


ising rates for unusually good stories and 
ires was begun by True Confessions Maga- 


more than a year ago. 
William H. 


i 


Stories by such writ- 
Hamby, T. Everett Harre, 
Countess de Chilly Munford, Lemuel 


Jim Tully and others have been bought 
‘ee rate—not because of the promi- 
of the authors, but because of the hit these 


zine, 


a 


ticular stories scored with staff readers. The 
ies particularly desired by True Confessions 


nd the ones most likely to benefit 


the increased rate, are those of particular 


| to women—‘strong’ stories that deal with 


ing 


ch 


aracters as they pass through un- 


situations and poignant human experiences. 
we are in need of a three or four- 


now 


serial told from the woman’s 
! in America and Elsewhere, 
York City. 
nthly ; $1.00 per copy; $6.00 per year. 


viewpoint.’ 


28 E. 85th St., 
Editor, Frederic F. Sherman. 
“Only 


s by ‘recognized authorities in the field of 
by serious students and scholars are accept- 


crap 


the American Milliner, 15 West 38th St., 
rk City. 


per 


indising stories only, 


hs 


E 


able; also, occasional poems about works of art. 


also. Payment, which varies, is 


e on publication. 


0 New 
ditor, Mr. Joseph Solomon. Monthly; 


year. “We can use good millinery 


with. photographs, for 


we pay on publication.” 


ng People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., 


Pa. 


la, 


Phil- 


Editor, Dr. James McConaughy. 


ly; 5c a copy; 55c a year. “We desire stories 
cles adapted to interest and benefit young 


from twelve to twenty. 


Every story should 


ss a lesson, not by formal preaching, but by 
gan atmosphere that i inspires young people 

such qualities as patience, faith, courage and 
Such stories should not exceed 2,500 

, but occasionally one to run through several 
rs and not to exceed 13,000 words may be 

Shorter articles, of from 800 to 1,600 
on subjects from nature, biography, inven- 
tc., especially if illustrated by photographs, 


le. 


lso be found useful. 


We report on manu- 


at once, and pay at the rate of $4.00 to 
per thousand words, on the tenth of the 
following acceptance.” 





Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority” of them all. His 
students have made thousands. This is 
a real training with personal criticism of 
lessons and written exercises. Also 
Special Criticism Service for Short- 
Stories and One-Act Plays by Dr. Burton 

Dr. Burton personally. (Includes marketing sugges- 

Short-Story Writing is the short-cut, at 

present, to success in Photoplay Writing. Make 

your spare time count this year. Send today for 
special low rate Profit Sharing Plan, and FREE 

PLOT CHART of the 36 Dramatic Situations. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
300 LAIRD BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


tions.) 








It’s The Frosting That Sells The Cake! 


The Secretaries 


Manuscript Typing Service 
50c per 1000 words 
P. O. Box 247 Hartford, Conn. 











Manuscripts revised and typewritten 
neatly and accurately. 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


L. B. MATTHIAS 


Greens Farms Connecticut 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 

P. O. Box 413, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 
Rejected Manuscripts Made Saleable 


Assistance in plot construction; Inspirational 
Criticism; Helpful Suggestions. 
Write for details and authors’ recommendations. 
ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AUTHORS: Let us help you sell your work by 
typing it according to editorial requirements. Neat, 
accurate work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 


CRESCENT TYPING BUREAU 
131 Ft. Greene Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 














BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 5c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 

particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 


| MAKE 20 


COPIES of your for the cost 
of only 3. Send me a you want 
samples, etc. 
R. E. FLAJSHANS 

Angola, Ind. 





manuscripts 
stamp if 


Dept. 31 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 

















AUTHORS AND WRITERS 
All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Tn the Heart of the Ozarks 


devoting my entire 
I offer: 


That is where I now am, 
time to writing and helping others to write, 

A new marketing plan that will delight you. 

A monthly prize contest designed to introduce 
my work and aid aspiring writers. 

Letter-perfect TYPING; competent REVI- 
SION;; frank, detailed CRITICISM; conscientious 
MARKETING of all literary material at reason- 
able rates. 

* * 

PRACTICAL POETICS—A new, personal, 
fascinating course in versification and song writing. 
Money refunded if you do not find it intensely 
absorbing, practical and easily learned by my 
new method. Satisfaction guaranteed in all my 
work, 

Writers, tell me your problems and let me help 
you solve them. Let’s get together, work hard, 
and attain success! 


W. E. POINDEXTER, EVERTON, MO. 


(Formerly of Kansas City, Mo.) 











THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 34) 
O Mother dear Jerusalem, 
When shall I see thy face. 
The matter-of-fact language used in nar- 
rating the absurdities also helps the humor. 
The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand; 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 


“If this were only cleared away,” 
They said, “it would be grand.” 


“If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do. you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear?” 

“T doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 

But in the following lines by the same 
writer, form counts for little as compared 
with the mixed imagery: 

sometimes dig for buttered rolls 
Or set limed twigs for crabs; 
sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs. 

We are now getting into another field, 
where the form counts for less than the 
words. The language itself may be the 
amusing thing, as in Gilbert’s take-off on 
a French romance, the nature of which is 
sufficiently indicated by the first three lines: 

The sun was setting in its wonted west, 

When Hongree, Sub-Lieutenant of Cossoores, 

Met Mahry Daubigny, the Village Rose. 

The fun here is derived from the phonetic 
spelling of an Englishman’s attempts to 
pronounce a foreign language. Closely al- 
lied to it is that form of verse sometimes 
called Macaronic, in which the words ot 
two languages are jumbled with more rhyme 
than reason. The following lines mix Latin 
with English 

The nox was lit with lux of Luna; 
It was a nox most opportuna 
To hunt a possum or a coon-a. 

When he gets into the region where word- 
effects are the principal source of amuse- 
ment, the wise versifier will very likely 
stick to a simple quatrain form with an 
abed rhyme. Otherwise, the complication 
of language added to that of rhyme may 
prove too much for him. A few ‘examples 
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POCO EOD SOK E DOC OE 
The Machine— | The Printers’ cArt 
—— Applied to Typewriting! 2 


ei ILLIONS of typewritten letters go unread 
today because they look so uninteresting. 








The New Hammond dresses up old words in so many 
new and different styles that they arouse immediate atten- 
tion. Today, hundreds of executives are using this unique 
machine for sales letters, reports and documents whose 


ope 
importance demands unusual methods of presentation. G 


But that can’t be said of a Hammond-typed letter! 2 





What It Does: THE NEW 


Writes in any kind of type you want. hamm on oda 


Instantly changes from one style or 
size to another—simply by shift- Cie PEWRITER 
ing gears. } Co pps SPACING 
Changes letter spacing to fit various | CHANGEABLE TYPE 


types. 
papi: fin rt a. | exclusive features of the Desk Type, but weighs only 834 pounds. 
special characters. 
Assures uniform impression by auto- Write today for illustrated catalog describing the New Ham- 


matic touch. $ mond, and suggesting countless ways it can be made toserve. c 


comes in either the Desk Type or Folding Portable, which has all the c 


What special typewriting work do you require? 


Hammond Typewriter Corp., 76 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New York 








5 THOT TNO TRON 
“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly MY TYPING will help sell your 


and accurately. Minor errors grammar manuscript. It will receive careful work- 
pig ot soy Perma By ve manship. My rates are reasonable, my 
i pn ee pag * services prompt and efficient. 

— EDNA MAY BUSH 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON Authors’ Typist 
Authors’ Representative Hillsboro, Iowa. Lock Box 22, New Florence, Pa. 

















AUTHORS—We specialize in the Short- 
y AUTHORS — ‘WRITERS story. Type, revise, criticise, market— 
Ve will prepare your manuscript in correct form, . 
rendering prompt and accurate service at low one or all. Discount to new patrons. Send 
rates. Write for terms, samples, etc. Suggestions manuscripts or write 
for marketing. x 
EDWARD O. CRANDELL, Jr., AUTHOR'S HELPER, 
1505 South S$ St. Ft. Smith, Ark. Iron River, Wis. 


























HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS WRITERS: Manuscripts correctly typed 
offers for publication at low rates. Terms and 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY samples on request. 
SYNOPSIS ATLANTA TYPING BUREAU 


452 E. Georgia Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 





in Facsimile 


Just it Bought and Produced 
as it was Bought and Produce MANUSCRIPTS 


with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR Criticised, Ranioot, Faped, Scenarios. 
(While they last) EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS : 
c/o Lambs Club, 434 West 120th St. New York City 


2345 Broadway, New York City Member Authors’ League of America. 


‘ne 
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Se 


NEWS-REPORTING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A LITERARY CAREER 


through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 


papermen. ocala: 
A MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
writers. 

We guarantee disposal of all salable stories. 
PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOK FREE. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 


As 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words or fraction thereof. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One carbon copy. 

DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon -copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—-Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person 
alny and the means by which these elements can be com 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
hetron—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


from Thomas Hood will make the principle 
more clear than six paragraphs 
The Boatswain swore with wicked words 
Enough to shock a saint, 
That though she did seem in a fit, 
’Twas nothing but a feint. 


“Come, girl,” said he, “hold up your head, 
He’ll be as good as me; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be. 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 

© Nellie Gray! O Nellie Gray, 
Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform! 

Punning, as Hood himself remarked, im- 
plies an actual doub'e meaning. It is not 
sufficient that two words should resemble 
each other in sound; the double meaning 
must be there, as in one last, perfect ex- 
ample: 

About the hour of six (the morn 
And I were breaking fast). 

It would be pleasant to go further, and 
discuss the amusing use of topsy-turvy 
ideas, the parody, and satire. Space for- 
bids. I believe the student of verse writing 
will agree that the examp!es quoted show 
the way, so far as they go. 








Authors and Writers: Manuscripts typed i 
form required for publication; carbon copy. 
will give your work personal attention and retu 
promptly. Sample on request. Thousand word 
50c; poems, 2c per line. 

MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 











Pad Your Checks with Pictures! 
If you have a small camera and want to earn more 
money writing, ask us for AN INCOME FROM A 
CAMERA, It’s free. We will also outline a Photo- 
Writing Course in charge of Dale R. Van Horn, well- 
known free lance writer, that should pay for it 
in two or three weeks. Do not confuse this P . 
Writing Course with any Photo-Play Writing Course. 


. PRESS STUDIOS, 529 Bankers Life Bldg.,Walton, Nebr. 











TYPING 


Authors’ and Writers’ Manuscripts, 75c per thousa 
words. Poetry, 5c per line. Carbon copy. Spell 
corrected on request without extra charge. Work 
done promptly and accurately. We endeavor to n 
your work appealing to the publisher. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 36, Gallatin, Tenn. 
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——Do you want to be a 
SHORT-STORY WRITER? 


If so, you need a Course in the Craftsmanship of Short-Story Writing 
under the expert and helpful direction of 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


His method of instruction is unique and successful 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Courses are given every spring and 
fall at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a six-week Summer Session is con- 

ducted at Plymouth, New Hampshire. There is also an 

INTRODUCTORY COURSE BY MAIL 
at an invitingly low cost. Upon request, the First Lesson will be sent free 
for one week’s examination. Write for particulars regarding these Courses. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
302 College House Cambridge, Mass. 














GETTING STARTED 
By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON. 


AUTHORS! 
I type manuscripts and poems; guaranteed 
Getting started writing used to be the work; low rates and prompt service. Write 
hardest part to me, and, reading the experi- | for terms. 
‘nce of other writers—even some of the M. C. MISSEL, Typist, 
famous Ones—it seems to be one of the chief Fairport, Iowa 
cles in the writing game. When I once 
into my subject, ideas and words flow AUTHORS! 
» quickly I can scarcely get them down | Menssrints, typed i groper form, ork nest ond 
fast cnough; but that is quite a way beyond carbon copy. Poems, Sc per line. All work proof-read. 








the starting point. ~ ROBERTA M. DENHART 
. Author’s Representative 
Rawson, Ohio 


ce, however, I have been following the 
of a friend—a successful author and 


right—I have found the starting bug- PROTECT YOUR MSS. 
lace o 4. from loss, by mailing in printed envelopes. We print 
ess formidable. strong, heavy envelopes at slightly more than plain 
he way to do,” he said, “‘is to sit down ones cost. No. 10 with your imprint in corner; No. 
° 3 4 ° : 9, your imprint on face for return. 25 of each, 85c; 
ir desk with pad and pencil, or a scrap 50 of each, $1.25; 100 of each, $2.00. Samples of 
stationery, etc., free on request. 


te paper, and begin at once scribbling KWELLER STATIONERY SHOP 
the first thought that comes into your | © W- Hoeltzer St. scveneecmte il 
no matter what it is. That thought 


rr? > 

ead to another and another. Write THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
all down just as fast as they come to Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
whether they are sense or nonsense. A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

. aig ‘ ©) s : " u MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
practice invites the mood ot self-ex- Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
Fa x ‘ ° . years I have been telling beginning authors that 
on in the first p-ace, and it he'ps you there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
1 as . such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
ncentrate on your work. Before you lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
: i: meee : many writers live away from New York. and since 
It, you W ill be starting to write some- by the very nature of the work it must be done in 


oe ee . ‘ solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
really worth while something, per- ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 


vou had no idea you would write when fellow crafteman.” 
* a Single copies 25 cents $5.00 a year 
it down to your desk. Write for special offers 
tering : : gin as THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
how ed me a batch of hastily scraw le d Springfield, Mass. 
which he had fastened together with 
‘r clip, because, he said, even though PRINTED MSS. ENVEL??:3 


er is Sc S = The first five orders received yy date on this magazine will 
were disconnected sentences and con be printed — oat Sree. Second rl half p oe. — i ~y must 
. : . ‘ot mpany all orders but same will be retu ned to t ucky ones. 
much irrelev ant matter, there were weKratt oo “envelopes, ‘in pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed 
rm) with your card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger for 
‘TS all through them, and often when return pu:poses, with your name and address printed on the front. 

50 of each size (100 envelopes) 

it over these notes afterward he found 100 of each size (200 envelopes) 


nucleus for stories and articles. HARRY RICHARDSON Falls City, Nebraska. 
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INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 


WRITING 
Your Short Story (Continued from page 38) 


Lib thing finer in “Jurgen” and his kindred 
| rary works. A more recent book was “Lady 
Into Fox,” which had a wide reading, which 
is really a healthy sign wherein the reading 





is not complete if it does not contain the 


most practical book that has ever been . : . 
written on the subject of the short-story public—or a considerable section of it—is 


plot— willing to take the symbol of things for the 
things themselves. Good fantasy implies | me 
The Plot of the Short Story originality, and clever originality, we all e ‘ 
: : 8 ac 
ms hits a know, is not only worthwhile but rare. A | 
1 . . . f 
dieses ort Paainpe successful effort then in fantasticism should 
: reat : : mi 
Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- be rich in its delightsomeness; it should ] we 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has tickle the fancies of its readers; it should be | 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers bizarre without being freakish. It is a large 
for Ned oe has been successful | order that only a Barrie or a Hauptmann 
1 y S PCa : os 8 
in telling others how to do it just because he or a Lewis Carroll or a W. S. Gilbert or a 
himself has been a_ successful short-story . : B 
ie ; 3 i anes : Poe or others with their gifts, can hope to 
writer—just as his present articles on novel : 
writing are practical because he himself has fill. ' ; 
already written and sold four of them. And I add an epilog much the Same In 
essence as my preface. Do not essay any 
’ ° essay am) 
It Ss Different of these kinds of treatment consciously and “e 
Pete ; tha 
oremeditatively, for treatment is largely a A 
Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. I c ; y: " : ‘ vis Wri 
Siiied tack col eld of he, “tk bo on encdions matter of inspiration motivated by mood. Ho 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it Write the story from the heart and, if it i 
is different; it does not cover ground that other | s to f i any of thes lassifica- 
writers have covered, but contains an immense aappens O fall into any Oo lese Classic 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here tions—or even another that has never yet 
are just a few of the chapter headings: been dreamed of, and you can do it—go 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; to it, for while the story is the thing, treat- 


Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive ' 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot ment often makes it the Great Thing! 


Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 


Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of TURNING PICTURES INTO of | 


Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 


The Plot-Built Story. DOLLARS 
The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth (Continued from page 40) 
cover, and contains 175 pages. z 
of delay. In short, get the goods on the 
a mf . 
Price, $1.50 shelf, then advertise. Don’t advertise and 
then have to make the goods. I know hanc 
(USE THIS COUPON) : Se ‘ : 
ES ee ee very well what my reaction is in such a @@ oft 
WRITER'S DIGEST, case. I much prefer to be asked whether of s 
$2 Bast 12th St, Cincinnati. or not I want a certain article which is a! the 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which ready and written for my needs, then to lead 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 4 article hit 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. be asked whether I want such an article. ship 
still to be written for future delivery. serv, 
Perhaps some of my readers will question @ lta 
whether I have told them where to sell their J ciety 
pictures. If they expected me to publish a nati 
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the reader has caught the underlying prin- 
cip'e which I have tried to make clear, then 
| believe that he will find a more satis- 
factory method to sell pictures and articles 
than trying this or that publication which 
“might” be interested. In one case it is 
cut and try, and in the other the writer 
knows exactly what he is doing and what 
he may expect. 

In conclusion, let me say again that the 
surest way to sell artic'es and photographs, 
according to my experience, is just to “let 
loose” on the subjects that interest you, 
make pictures to carry out your thought, 
write weil, make good technical as well as 
pictorial photographs—get everything ready 
while under the spell of enthusiasm and 
keen interest. Then, with literary goods on 
the shelves to sell, go about it with confi- 
dence, dignity and tact. There is not an 
editor in the country who does not welcome 
the contributor who finds himself first; and, 
then, having expressed by pen and camera 
that which is of keenest interest to him, 
writes to the editor who will understand. 
How may this editor be found? By ob- 
servation, correspondence, business-like 
dealing, patience and courtesy. I may be 
all wrong; but I think that more good 
work will find a market by the method sug- 
gested here than by a strained effort to 
write on a subject in which you have no 
heart just because it is on a printed list 
of possible markets. 





ALWAYS BE WILLING TO LEND A 
HELPING. 

hand for the desire to serve in the interests 
of the needy is the most efficacious means 
of soul development. Loving sympathy is 
the expression of pure spiritual light and 
leads one farther along the path to master- 
ship. No opportunity should be lost to 
serve in the general welfare of humanity. 
It aids in establishing greater unity in so- 
ciety and carries forward the standard of 
national greatness. We are so interlinked 
that what benefits one unit of society boosts 
the whole body politic. 
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1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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best. It will pay you to give me a trial. 
With carbon copy, 40c per thousand 
words. 
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Route 2 Olean, N. Y. 











“TOR Twenty-five Years I’ve Been Writing and Selling and Help- 
ing Others to Write and to Sell.’’ If you possess more back- 
bone than wishbone, more common sense than curiosity, and 

are willing to pay for experienced and expert assistance, I want to 

hear from you. Ill put you in the selling class. Recently one of 
my students sold a story for $140.00. Send $2.00 for copy of 

“Practical Points;’’ send $2.00 more for detailed Criticism of 

manuscripts up to 5000 words. I’ve nothing to give away except 

success. REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana. 
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MAY HENDERSON 


Authors’ Agent 
306 W. Mulberry Terraces, Albion, Mich. 
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poems typed and revised for publication 
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Short Story Instruction 


Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 

is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. .Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student 
is enrolled I undertake to read and criti- 
cize all he writes and to take complete 
charge of his entire writing program. 

My students and collaborators have 
the full benefit of my years of study of 
the psvchology of character, of buying 
and editing fiction for Collier's Weekly 
and of writing stories myself for the 
leading magazines. My own stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's and elsewhere. 

During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, 
and several of the lesser magazines. 

Writers who wish to examine the 


methods of plot building worked out by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin and myself 
at Columbia University which I use in all 
my teaching can do so by securing a 
copy of our new book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” which I will be glad to secure 
for them from the publishers here in 
New York and to forward to any address 
on receipt of $2.50, plus postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail 
are: Preliminary two-months course, 
$25.00; four months’ term of Technique 
of the Short Story, $60.00; four months’ 
term of Professional Collaboration, 
$120.00; single manuscripts, $10.00. Pay- 
ment in installments can be arranged. 


If you wish to apply for study with 
me, I suggest that you send me a manu- 
script together with a letter about your- 
self and a check for $10. With my criti- 
cism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you 
should pursue. If later you enroll, the 
fee paid will be applied to the cost of the 
course. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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“the only way 
draws a response from a lot of 
fact that they can drop 
a card and receive a pretty catalog free, school children—and then charges both his 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
advertising media that is unproductive. 
is to try it.” He does, 
curiosity-seekers, 
experience and money to profit and 

But there are some media that 
these is THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


100 Per 


This is because 


18,000 men and women interested in writing, educated people, 
won’t waste their time nor yours by writing unless they are 


you have to offer. 


are wasted 
Often an advertiser will say, 
invests $100, $200, 
illiterate people who are fascinated by the 


loss. 


assure against 
It offers you 


Cent Prospects 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST goes every month into the hands of 


every year in 


or $500, 


this waste circulation. One of 


adults, people who 
really interested in what 


The Class of People Who Buy 


And the best part is that you can reach these 18,000 men and women at a cost 


$3.50 per thousand. 


Write TODAY for rate card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARE YOU WORKING OR 
WISHING 
(Continued from page 10) 
which is distasteful to him, if not forced 
The editor must give the public 
He has the re- 


to do so? 
what it wants or get out! 


sponsibility of a business upon his shoul- 


ICTS. 

Now boys—and girls, when next you get 
a rejection slip, don’t damn the editor— 
don’t even “darn” him. Get down and dig. 
Find out just why it was rejected. Correct 
that error and send it back. The slip you 
receive will bear the words: 

“Pay to the order of 





READ BEFORE YOU WRITE 
(Continued from page 20) 

how to get a well-stocked tool-kit before we 
set forth on the rough road of journalism. 
My next article, however, will deal with 
the question of the much more far-reaching 
benetits which reading brings to the writer, 
and it will show how reading opens up for 

| new vistas, richer and more full of sig- 

icance than he could ever otherwise 





HOW TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND 
FOR MUSICAL COMEDIES 
(Cont.nued from page 13) 

uisite in a musical comedy libretto is 
comedy. The gift of humor is rare, but if 
one possesses it he is already well started 
on his way, if he will work hard and intelli- 
Under no circumstances should 
author force his humor, because a 
| effort is worse than none. It never 
tings true and seldom gets over. Never try 
force a line or scene. If what you seek 
come to you today, put that part of 
ork aside and take up another section 
piay. Tomorrow, like a bolt out of 
sky, may come the very idea you 

! your brain for today. 
best course for studying comedy is 
ige itself, for there you will learn 
*h, but not all, which the audience will 


at and why. There is no real for- 





MONEY FOR TYPIST and 
AUTHOR’S AGENTS 


We have several thousand stujents and graduates of our Cou” a 
s foot Story Writing who are writing for Magazines—YOUN 
Many have no typewriters of their own. Why not get in touch 
with them direct and secure their business? 

Bona fide names and addreress at $2.00 per hundred. Try a 
hundred or two and be cx 

HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typing: Errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation 
and paragraphing are rectified. A balanced, finished 
transcription of your work, with carbon copy, 70c 
per 1000 words, 

Typing and Incidental Textual Revision: An edi- 
torial service imparting smoothness, and uniting the 
story harmoniously and effectively. $1.00 per 1000 
words. Limited output. Distinctive craftsmanship, 
essentially practical as well as literary. Full co- 
operation. When desired, manuscripts upon com- 
pletion are submitted direct. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











DEPENDABILITY 


Having made a specialty of manuscript copying, I 
can put your manuscripts into neat, correct and proper 
form. Rate: 65c per thousand words. Also thorough 
revising. Sample of typing and references from suc- 
cessful authors on request. 


D. M. ALLAN, 
5408 Beacon St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUTHORS —WRITERS 


The value of a properly typed manuscript is unques- 
tioned. We are in position to offer you’a high-class 
typ ng and revision service at reasonable rates. Com- 
municate with us for particulars of the service we offer. 


SPEED MULTIGRAPHING CO. 
511 Keystone Building Houston, Texas 














STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a School) 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


HOW f0 Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 








=z The 


HOW 10 SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn ai few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 


feds 


TORE Cte 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points thrt will 
help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 








mula for evoking mirth. However, if you 
can first elicit the sympathy of the audience 
for your comedian and then put him in a 
humorous situation, which will lead him 
into other mirth-provoking complications, 
you will have the basis of innumerable 
laughs. In most instances, all the comedian 
needs is the outline of a comical, plausible 
p:ot and he will supply the “business” and 
some of the jokes. Should a refined, well- 


gowned woman or a loving mother enter 


and sit in a purposely-placed pot of tar, 
that would be a tragedy, arousing nothing 
but the sympathy of the audience; on the 
other hand, let the comedian who is labeled 
with his semi-grotesque costume and 
make-up, enter all unsuspecting and sit in 
the pot of tar and your audience will shriek 
with laughter. This type of comedy comes 
under the category of “slap-stick” or bur- 
lesque, and while it probably never will be 
done away with even in the higher type of 
musical comedies as long as we have such 
comedians as Eddie Cantor, Willie How- 
ard, Billy B. Van, Richard Carle, et al., 
nevertheless the serious-minded librettist 
should not depend on this form of comedy 
when writing his show. As a matter of 
fact, such situations falling under this head- 
ing are nothing more than “bits” and are 
generally interpolated by the comedian. 
Stick to your plot or story. 

The author should set out to work up a 
theme based on plausible situations which 
are humorous to contemplate even before 
they are exploited. For instance, “The 
Man from Mexico,” is an excellent example 
for the beginner to study. The plot con- 
cerns a respectabie citizen who has to go to 
jail for a minor offense. Abetted by a 
friend, he decides to keep his confinement 
a secret, but while incarcerated, his wife, 
who is interested in welfare work, visits the 
prison with friends. ‘lhe predicament he 
is in is laugh-provoking itself, and his at- 
tempts to avoid his wife and visiting friends 
provide further complications. Of course, 
this is an old farce or comedy, but it is an 
excellent example of a comedy plot built 
on funny situations rather than “bits” and 
heterogeneous slap-stick. Several years 
after it came out as a farce, Geo. V. Ho- 
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bart, a very capable librettist, was engaged 
to write a musical comedy version of it 
for Eddie Foy, and succeeded in arranging 
a highly meritorious story. 

When “Mary,” “Irene,” and “Sally” were 
first presented, they were hailed by the 
press and critics as well as the public, as 
a big step forward in musical productions— 
and so they were. Now, however, the 
critics are already making somewhat dis- 
paraging remarks about the new shows 
written along the same lines. In other 
words, they do not exactly condemn this 
type, but indicate that the librettist should 
dish up something different than a story 
written around the Cinderella fable. 

Personally, I study the critics very care- 
fully, and I advise every musical comedy 
writer to do so, making at the same time 
a deeper study of the plays and audiences. 
Concerning one of the current musical com- 
edies which is due for a long run, a very 
prominent critic said in part, that it was 
“saved from sheer imbecility by the tinkle 
of its tunes, the superiority of its verse and 
an occasional joke or two.” On the other 
hand, another equally well-known critic, 
who like all other writers of this ciass, 
usually insists that a libretto should con- 
tain plot, published the following remarks 
about a highly successful Broadway mu- 
sical comedy: “The experienced Messrs. 
biank and Blank, fashioners of the book, 
have shrewd'y arranged matters so as to 
give Mr. (the comedian) half a dozen rich 
scenes. For the rest they wisely kept their 
pot in subjection.” 

During the last few years, musical com- 
edies have been written by critics who have 
provided no more plot than those they have 
criticized. Despite all this, I maintain that 
1 plot is more essential in a libretto than 
ny other type of show, because you have 
nothing else to fall back on. Drama is the 
center of life, and to dramatize your plot 
or theme, you must give it action. Then it 
will be more interesting than a clever dia- 
logue, no matter how much lecturing or 
theorizing it contains. 

As a final bit of advice, study the operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan for technique both 
n libretto and lyric, then select the musical 
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Read “TEN YEARS OF 
PRIZE WINNING.” Tells 
how author won average of 
one prize every ten days 
for five years. 

Price $1.00, Postpaid. 

FRANK G. DAVIS 
P.O. Box 334D, Harrisonburg, Va. & 








WRITERS! Manuscripts typed, edited, 
criticized and marketed. Terms reason- 
able. Service prompt. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write: 

JEROME P. PENTIS 
Editor—Critic 
2647 W. 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 








A Congressional Secretary since 1912 de- 
sires the correction, revision and typing 
of all manuscripts. One carbon. 70c per 
thousand. Local orders taken in person. 
Further information gladly given. 


HELEN G. REED 
319 Webster St. Washington, D. C. 








LITERARY RESEARCH 
Don’t hamper your creative talents. Let us 
dig up the data for your Article, Lecture 
or Thesis. MS. typing and_ revision. 
Translations. 
SOUTHERN LITERARY BUREAU 
Dept. D, Box 1035 New Orleans, La. 
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Your manuscript to accurately, neatly and promptly 
type. 50c per 1000 words—with revision, 75c per 
1000 words. One or more carbon copies as desired. 
Poems, 2c a line. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 842 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
Have your manuscripts neatly and promptly typed 
by me. Revised, corrected, marketed, if desired. 
Carbon copy free. Write for prices, 


H. M. BRANDENBURG 
2922 N. Richmond St. Chicago, IIl. 








AUTHORS: Manuscripts typed in correct 
form required for publication. 50c a 1000 
words; poems 2c per line, carbon copy. 
Also revising. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box 596, Farina, Il. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 


LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
publishes interesting 


beauty-spots of 
them, 


Magazine 
describing the 
to photograph 


Photo-Era 
trated articles 
world, and how 


illus- 


the 


Its articles, 


illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 


high literary and pictorial standards are 
that have won universal approval. 


monthly prize-contests, one for 


features 
It conducts three 
advanced workers, 


one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 


to queries, and its department headed 


“Our Illus- 


trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 


magazine were made, are well worth reading. 
interesting features are the news events, London 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. 


Other 


Let- 
The 


whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 


and uplift. : 
solve his photographic problems. 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Its editors are glad to help any reader 
Send for a sampl: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §2.85; 


Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














Helpful Books 


The practical instruction contained in the 
following books will be found wonderfully 
helpful by any writer: 


RHYMES AND METERS, by Horatio Winslow 
manual for versifiers. Postpaid 

THE PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRINTER, 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. Containing directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, with suggestions on sub 
mitting manuscripts for publication. Postpaid 

THE FICTION FACTORY, by John Milton Edwards. Being 
the experience of a writer who, for twenty-two years, has 
kept a story-mill grinding successfully. Postpaid. 

THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOG, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
An examination of the elements of plot material and con- 
struction, combined with a complete index and a progressive 
category, in which the source, life, and all dramatic con- 
flict and plot matter are classified. Postpaid 

1001 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, by James Knapp Reeve 
A complete guide for all writers who are seeking avenues 
for the publication of original manuscripts. Postpaid... 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM, by Edwin L. Shuman. A com- 
plete manual of the best newspaper methods. Postpaid... 

ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. A collection of fresh, original material 
Post paid 

POEMS OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. Over 600 poems, a wide range of subjects 
carefully indexed to fit every occasion. Postpaid 
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comedies for the pen of contemporary 
authors, so that you will follow the modern 
school. Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse 
are real, earnest playwrights, whose books 
and lyrics are generally literate and clever. 
William Anthony McGuire is a playwright 
who pens good librettos. It was he who 
wrote “Six Cylinder Love,” a clever comedy 
with which we are all familiar. One of his 
best musical comedies is “Kid Boots” in 
which Eddie Cantor is starring. Otto Har- 
bach is a good librettist to study. He began 
severai years ago with “Madame Sherry,” 
and has since written many shows. His 
“Katinka” is a first-rate example of a mu- 
sical comedy which has a universal appeal. 
It seriously avoids all timely topics. This is 
borne out by the fact that it was first pro- 
duced on Broadway about seven years ago. 
After a successful season there, it was 
played throughout this country. Finally it 
was put on the shelf where it rested for a 
few years, and now it has been taken down 
and dusted off for a trip to London. Anne 
Caldwell and Dorothy Donnelly always 
write first-class musical plays. There are, 
of course, many others too numerous to 
mention here, but before closing, Harry B. 
Smith should be cited. He has provided 
Broadway with many a from 
“Robin Hood” right on up to date, and, gen- 
erally speaking, his librettos are high grade 
and the ambitious author cannot go wrong 
in making an analytical study of them. 
After your manuscript is finished, lay it 
aside for a few weeks; then take it out, 
read it carefully and you'll be surprised to 
find how rough some of it is, and how 
quickly you can see and remedy flaws. 
Right here it should be emphasized that 
the librettist must have something to tell 
which is original before he attempts to pul 
Get an original theme, 


success 


his pen to paper. 
get down to work, and under no circum- 
stances let anything or anyone discourage 
you and you will succeed. 





Modernized 
First Writer—I want a newer expression 
for “between the devil and the deep sea.” 
Second Ditto—Oh, just say, “Between 
an empty furnace and an unpaid coal bill.” 
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“And one glorious day he opened an 
envelope and Heaven wasinit. Itwasan 
acceptance.” 

For twenty years, Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to perfect 
and makesalabletheir work. Jack London 
wrote that Mr. Reeve had “‘shown him the 
way.” Heis thefounder andformer editor 
of The Edilor. In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper and various maga- 
zines. He knows what editors want. 

Mr. Reeve will personally read, ana- 
lyze, give afullletter of constructive criti- 
cism, and suggest markets for your partic- 
ular manuscript. Or, he will revise, correct 
and put your work into the best possible 
shape to merit consideration. Rates and 
particulars will be sent on request. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
5 Alex. Bldg., Franklin, Ohio, 
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October 10, 1924. 


Dear Mr. Reeve: 


uu may like 


Asc In 


to know that I landed 
————., where, ex- 
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for your suggestion, I would not 


thought 


more to 
fact that 


ya getjer n 


reciation of 


I remain, 


ot submitting fiction. 


understand that I feel I have 


thank you for than the 
I have, possibly, an 


ver to the people who may ask me: 


10oney back?” With my 
your advice and criti- 


Sincerely yours, 


A. C., Salem, Mass. 
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m- & thought i 
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Peter B. Kyne, famous 
author, writing on his 
Remington Portable, 


“ITS A REAL TYPEWRITEP” 


Hann Remington Portable has 
won the endorsement of Peter 
B. Kyne, just as it has won the en- 
dorsement of prominent people the 
world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. 

Many present owners, like Mr. 
Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable 
they have found a compact machine 
which meets every requirement, 
built to do beautiful work, and pos- 
sessing every feature common to 


the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. 

Why should you continue to write 
in the old-fashioned, slow, tedious 
long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beauti- 
fully clear and legible printed page, 
with far less time and effort? Sold 
by all Remington branches, and 
over 5,000 dealers. Easy terms. 

Illustrated ‘For You— For 
Everybody’’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Remington Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER=-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 





